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all his men to be armed and drawn up on the beach. After going 
through fome evolutions, they fired three vollies in prefence of the 
King and his attendants, who exprefled their furprife by hallowing, 
jumping, &c. One of the fowls, which had been faved from the 
wreck, was made to pafs acrofs the cove, where Mr BENGER was 
prepared with his fowling-piece loaded with {mall fhot. He fired, 
and the bird inftantly dropped, having one wing and one leg broken. 
Some of the natives took it up, and brought it tothe King, who was 
aftonifhed, as he had feen nothing pafs out of the gun, how this ef- 


fel could have been produced. 


Some time after, Captain Witson, and the whole fhip’s com- 
pany were vexed, and even alarmed, on obferving an unufual coolnefs 
in the afpect and behaviour of the King. Inftead of his former open 
and affectionate manner, he had become morofe and apparently dif- 
truiful. The caufe of this change, however, when developed, was 
not only a confirmation of the higgeft honour in the breaft of the 
Sovercign, but a proof of the greateft delicacy of fentiment. The 
King was at war with an ifland not far diftant, called Artingall, He 
meant to make an attack upon that ifland in a few days. He 
withed to have the afliftance of five Englifhmen armed with muikets, 
piftols, &c. to aftonifh and annoy his enemies. Whenever Captain 
Witson difcovered the nature of the King’s requeft, be initantly 
complied. In a moment, every countcnan. affumed an unufual 
gaicty, and perfe.t harmony and mutual confiaence were reftored. 
The five men, with Tuomas Rosze the interpreter, a-coupanied 
the fleet of King 4apa Tuv1zz, which confifted of a hundred and 
fifty canoes filled with warriors No {ooner did they arrive within 
a proper diftance of the enemv's fleet than the mufketry were order- 
ed to be fired. One or two men were oblerved to fall, Terror. and 
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difmay, at an exhibition fo far remuved from the conception of thofe 
iflanders, inftantly feized them, and they fled with the utmoft preci- 
pitation. The King, elevated by the vi@ory he had fo eafily obtain- 
ed, and tlre terror which he had excited in the minds of his enemies, 
returned in triumph ta his own dominions, where he was received 
by his fubjeéts with every mark of joy and exultation. Some little 
time afterwards, the King prepared his canoes and foldiers for another 
expedition againft Artingall. Ten Englifhmen, armed as before, 
with the addition of a fwivel-gun, were folicited from Captain WiL- 
SON to attend 4az4 Tnuzre and his warriors. This requeft was 
alfo granted ; and the havock made by the fire-arms was fo great, 
that another victory was eafily obtained by the Monarch of Pelew. 
Soon after this defeat, peace was concluded between the two con- 
tending parties. 


Marriage, among thefe people, feemed to be a civil contruc, 
which they regard as inviolable, A plurality of wives was allowed, 
though the number feldom excecded two. Ra Roox had three wives, 
and the King five; but they did not live together. After a woman 
was pregnant, though fhe accompanied her hufband, fhe never, while 
in that ftate, flept with him. When any Chief appeared with his 
two wives, they generally fat on each fide of him ; and the company 
paid no more attention to them than what is cuftomary where the 
greateft good manners prevail. One of the Englith gentlemen, en- 
dcavouring to render himfelf agreeable to a lady by what is ufually 
termed a,marked affiduity, 4zr4 Rooxer, with much delicacy, hint- 
ed, that fuch behaviour was not altogether proper. 


‘With regard to their mode of burying the dead, Mr Suanp the 
furgeon, and THoMAS Harvey the boatfwain, faw the funeral of 


Raa 
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Raa Roor’s fon, who had fallen in battle. The body was wrapped 
in a mat, and carried on the fhoulders of four men, ona machine 
made of bamboos, and refembling what is called a dorfe by our 
chairmen. Befide thefe four bearers, the funeral proceffion confifted 
entirely of women, who inceffantly fet up the loudcft lamentations. 
The fame cuftom formerly exifted in the north of Scotland, and fill 
prevails in fome parts of the Highlands and weftern ifles of that 


country. 


Captain Wiison and his fhip’s company, before their new veffel 
could be fitted for fea, remained three months in Oroolong, and oc- 
cafionally vifited feveral other of the Pelew Iflands. During this pe- 
riod they could difcover no marks of a public refigion of any kind 
among thefe iflanders: But they uniformly exhibited the greateft ex- 
amples of humanity and mo al rectitude, which ought to be the genuine 
characteriftics of all religions, whatever diverfity of ccremonials they 
may happen to aflume. But, though thefe people have no place of 
public worthip to which they refort, both their private and political 
virtues are fo eminently cunfpicuous, that it is almoft impoffible they 
fhould not have fome idea of a fupreme anda benevolent Deity. The 
people of Pelew, however, difcovered fome portion of fuperttition 3 
for, when King dana Txvui ve faw a particular {pecies of wovd em- 
ployed in the conftruction of the new thip, he expreffed a with that 
this wood fhould be removed, as he confidered it as a bad omen, or 
unpropitiovs. "They had likewife a notion of an evil fpirit, that of- 
tcn counteratied human affairs. When the fecond mite, Mr Bar- 
KER, fell backward from the fide of the veffel then on the ftocks, Raa 
Roox, who happened to be prefent, faid, the accident was owing to 
the walucky wood, which had been allowed to remain in the veflel, 
that the evil fpirit had brought this misfortune upon Mr Barcer. 


Uue Thev 
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They feemed to have alfoa ftrong notion of divination. When 
about to undertake any affair of moment, by fplitting the leaves of a 
plant fimilar to our bullrufh, and meafuring or twifting thefe ftrips 
upon their middle finger, they imagined they could ditcover whether 
the event would be profperous or adverfe. Captain Wrison, in cons 
verfation with Lzz Boo, King 284 Txuzze’s fecond fon, after his 
arrival in England with the Captain, told him, that the intention of 
faying prayers at church was in order to make men good, and that, 
when they dicd, and were buricd, they might live again adove, 
pointing to the fky; Lez Boo, with great eagernefs, replied—4// 
fame PerEw—Bad men flay in earth—good men go into oy—become 
very beautiful, holding his hand in the air, and giving a fluttering 
motion with his fingers. This fingle circumftance indicates, in the 
moft unequivocal terms, that thefe innoccnt people firmly belicve the 
exiftence of the foul after the diffolution of the body, and have an 
idea of future rewards and punishments correfponding to the virtuous 
or vicious behaviour of individuals. 


It is a fingular circumftance in the hiftory of thefe people, that, if 
an attack is intended cgainft an Aofile ifland, inftead of furprifing the 
enemy, intimation is uniformly given of the time when the affault is 
to be made. Though illuftrious patterns of humanity, they put to 
death every prifoner taken in war. This feeming cruelty, however, 
muft not be haftily condemned. It is not performed with the ine 
fulting folemnities of feemingly /gu/ trials, like the execrable con- 
duct of the prefent French Convention, which will for ever remain 2 
moft deteftable and humiliating proof of the barbarity of what has, 
till now, been efteemed one of the moft civilized nations in Europe. 
The Pelew Iflanders, on the contrary, never kill their prifoners but 
inftantly after a victory is obtained, before the effervefcence of ani« 

mofity 
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mofity is allayed ; and the poor victims are deprived of life by thofe 
who are either fmarting under perfonal wounds, or who have loft 


fome near re/ation in the combat. 


It has formerly been related, that the inhabitants of the South Sea 
Iflands are addicted to petty thefts. In the Pelew Mlands inftances of 
theft likewife occurred ; but this crime, if in them it merits that ap- 
pellation, was always confined to the lower clafs of peopie. When 
a theft, however, was committed, the King and his Chiefs confidered 
it as a grofs breach of holpitality, made ftri@ inquiries after the thief, 
whom they gencrally difcovered, and reftored the articles. ‘ Should 
* fome eaftern prince,’ Captain WiLtsoN humanely remarks, as‘an apo- 
logy for the Pclewcis, ‘ magnificently decorated, accidentally, as he 
* pailed along, diop a diamond fiom his tobe, and were a poor pea 
* fant (knowing how great an acquifition it was), to fee it fparkling 
* in the duft, where is that 1efiftance, that felf-denial, which would 
* go in and |eave it untouchcd ?—A nail, a tool, or a bit of old iron, 


* was to them the alluring diamond.’ 


We muft not leave thefe amiable people, till a fhort fketch of the 
character and feelings of Lee Boo, who was brought from Pelew 
to England by Captain Witson, thall be given. This young Prince 
was about twenty years of age when he arrived in a New World. 
His natural difpofition was mild, affable, fprightly, and affedtionate. 
He difcovcred, on all occafions, a keen fpirit of invefligating the 
raufes or effet: which to him were at firft incomprehenfible. After 
landing at Macao, he was condudted, along with his protectors and 
friends, to the houfe of Mr M‘Intyre, and brought into a large 
hall, which was lighted with candles, a table being placed in the 
middle covered for fupper, and a fideboaid handfomely ornamented. 

This 
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This new fcene filled Lzz Boo’s mind with amazement. But the 
glafs-veffels feemed principally to arreft his attention. He fixed his 
eye upon a large mirror, ‘which neatly reflected his whole body. 
Here he ftood fome time loft in aftouithment. He then laughed, 
drew back, and, abforbed in wonder, returned to view this ftrange 
appearance. He looked, as young children, when placed in the fame 
circumftances, uniformly do, behind the mirror, to fee if any perfon 
was there. As there were no quadrupeds in his country, except two 
dogs which had been left there by the Englifh, the fheep, goats, and 
cattle he faw at Macac, were objects which ftruck h’s mind in the 
moft forcible marari (ru of the dogs left at Pelew was a New- 
foundlander, and his nine oa Sarr. Lie Bow, from this cirs 
cumftance, denominated every gar ied he faw, whether fmall or 
great, Sailor, A horfe was a lurge fui 7, &c. Obferving a man 
pafs the houfe on hortebick, he was {9 aftonithed, that he preffed 
every perfon in company to go and {ce to flrange a phaenomenon. 


When on his voyage to Fngland in the Morfe indi:man, Caprain 
ELxiorT, he was very defirous of Icarning the name and the country 
of every fhip that pafled. Ac cach inquiry was gratificd, he made 
an additional aot on his dine, Thete dvots were to him the fame as 
written memorandums to us. But, as the knots foon became nume- 
rous, to refrefh his memory, he was obliged to read them over every 
day. The officers of the Morfe, when they faw him ftudying his 
dine, uled to fay he was reading lis journal. He follicited Captain 
Wi son to be inftructed in the ufe of letters and of reading, which 
was readily acquiefced in; and he was very attentive and alert in 
comprehending every fpecies of information he received. On arriv- 
ing at St Helena, he was much ftruck with the foldiers and cannon 
on the fortifications. When walking in the Company’s garden, he 


was 
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was pleafed with fome fhady walks formed with bamboos arching 
overhead on lattice-work ; and remarked that his own countrymen 
were ignorant of many advantages they might eafily obtain. Like 
a philofopher and patriot, every ufeful and extraordinary thing that 
occurred in his travels, he noted down in his manner, and with the 
uniform view of improving his countrymen when he fhould return 
to his native foil, The Morfe arrived at Portfmouth on the r4th day 
of July 1784. When Lre Boo landed, the number and magnitude 
of war fhips in the harbour, the variety and fiaQure of the houfes, 
and the ramparts, fo tivetted and {bforbed his mind, that he found 
himfelf unable to afk any queftions. When he reached London 
from Portfmouth, he was conveyed to Captain Witson’s houfe at 
Rotherhithe. We arrived in his natural glow and youthful fpirits. 
What he had remarked in filenze, was now difclofed with vivacity 
and intelligence. He defcribed the incidents of his journey, and faid 
that it was very pleafant; that he had been put into a little bou/e, 
which was run away with by Lor/es ; that he flept, but was ftill pro- 
cecding in his journey, and that, whilft he was moved one way, the 
fiei!, the Auufer, and the trees, went in the contrary dire@ion. At 
tly teu «freft, he was conducted to his chamber, where, for the 
finit: ., he faw a fourpoft bed. Not knowing for what purpofe it 
wes tended, he repeatedly jumped in and out, and felt and pulled 
aude the curtains, At length, being acquainted with its ufe, he laid 
himfelf down to fleep, faying, that, in England, there was 2 houfe for 
every thing, Being afked his opinion of England and of his prefent 
fituation, he inftantly replied, A// fine country, fine flreet, fine coach, 


and houfe upon boufe up to fay. 


Lee Boo was fent to an academy, tobe inftruéted in reading and 
writing. Whilft there, his manner and deportment foon gained him 
the. 
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the efteem of the mafter, and the affection of his young companions, 
In the hours of recefs from {chool, he amufed Captain Wizson’s 
family with his vivacity and good humour, He mimicked fuch pe- 
culiarities as he obferved in the manners and behaviour of his fchool- 
fellows, and often faid, that, when he returned to Pe/ew, he would 
have a fchool of his own, and fhould be thought very wife when be 
taught the great people their letters. He always called Mr WILSON 
Captain ; but he uniformly gave the appellation of Mother to Mrs 
Wixson, confidering it as a greater mark of affeClion and refpea. He 
was often told, that he fhould fay Mrs Wiison ; but his conftant 
reply was, No, no— Mother, Mother. When follicited for charity by 
young people of either fex, he told them, that it was fhameful to beg 
as long as they were able to work ; but the follicitations of old age 
he could never refift, faying to himfelf, Luz Boo muff give poor old 
man—old man not able to work. Captain Winson and the young 
Prince, when dining with Mr Krarg, a friend of Mr Witson, and 
well known to Lez Boo, aminiature pidlure of Mr Ki arr was ex- 
hibited ; Lee Boo, taking the piture into his hand, inflantly re- 
cognized the likenefs, and exchiumed, A@ifer Kea TI—very nice, 
very good. Captain WILSON afked him, if he underftood what it re- 
prefented ? He replicd, Lec Boo underfund well—That Miffer 
KATE die—Tbis Mifer Krarey hve! A volume on the utility of 
portrait-painting could not contain morc than thefe few forcible words 
uttered by this untutored child of Nature. 


Every ufeful or uncommon object which he faw he examined with 
attention, and, like a true philof pher and patriot, conlidered whether 
it might be rendered ufeful to his own country. When in gardens, 
he remarked particularly the efculent plants and fruit-trees, afked 
many queftions concerning them, and {aid that, when he returned 


home, 
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home, he would carry feeds of fuch of them as he thought would 
grow to perfection tn Pelew, While rapidly advancing in the know- 
ledge of the Englith language, and in the art of writing, notwith- 
ftanding all the precautions of his friends, he was feized with the 
{mall-pox, of which he died in a few days. When very bad, he ac- 
cidentally heard that Mrs W1Lson was indifpofed, and confined to 
bed, he became impatient, and éxclaimed, AWhat, mother ill? Lee 
Boo go up to fee ber. On the Thurfday before his death, when walk- 
ing acrofs the room, he looked at himfelf in the glafs. His face being 
then {welled and disfigured, he fhook his head, turned away as if dif- 
gufted with his appearance, and faid to Mr Snarp the furgeon, that Ais 
_ father and mother much grieve, for they knew be was very fick, Grow- 
ing worfe in the evening, he feemed to think himfelf in danger. He 
took Mr Suarp by the hand, and looking ftedfaftly on him, faid, 
Good friend, when you go to PeLew, tell Agua THULLE that Lex. 
Boo take much drink to make fmall-pox go away, bui he die ; that 
the Captain and mother very kind=—all Englifh very good men ;—was. 
much forry be could not fpeak to she King the number of fine things 
the Englifo had got. Though his feelings and pain muft have @#een 
acute, his fpirit would not allow him to complain. Mrs Winson’s 
chamber being adjacent to his own, he often called out to know if 
fhe was better, always adding, left the fhould fuffer on his account, 
Lee Boo do well, Mother. Soon after his interment in Rotherhithe 
_church-yard, the Inp1a CoMPany ordered a tomb to be ereéted 
over his grave with the following infcription : 


Vou. H, Xx Te 


ga ACWE BHI EL O SORE : 


To theMemory 
Of “Prince, Let Boo, 

A native of the PELEW, or Paros ands; 
And fon to ApBA THuLLE, Rupack or King 
Of the Ifland CooRoorRAA ; 

Who departed this life on the 27th of December 
1784, 

Aged 20 years ; 

This Stone is infcribed, 

By the Honourable United Eaft India Company, 
As a Teftimony of Efteem 
For the humane and kind Treatment afforded 
By his Faruer to the Crew of their thip 
The ANTELOPE, Captain WiLson, 
Which was wrecked off that Ifland 
In the night of the gth of Auguft 1783. 


Stop, Reader, fop !—let Narvrs claim a tearm 
A Prince of Mine, LEE BOO, lies buried bere. 


Upon the whole; no poct, either for charaCter, fituation, or inci- 
ent, can-have a better fubjedt for a Tragedy, than is afforded by the 


Hifory of Prince Ltz Boo 


® This fhort narrative concerning the Pelew iflanders {s extraéted from An Account 
of the Pelew Mands, compofed ‘from the Fournals of Captain’ Hever WiLsen, and fork of 


fis officers, ‘by vhe iigettlour Czonca Kade, Ey; RRS BGs A. 
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- Tris interefting Chapter mut | not be concluded without fome 
general reflections. The’ reader has’ now been conduéted through 
almoft every region of the globe which has hitherto been vilited by 
Europeans of intelligence. Though, in different climates, men vary 
in colour, appearance, and manners ; yet the human charaGer, how- 
eyer diverfified, is not only recognizable, but perceived to be uni- 
formly and diftinétively the fame. ‘itis not by colour, nor even 
form, but by mental powers, that men rife {uperior to all other ani- 
mated beings i in this planet. 


RELIGION. 


IN every country, however remote from civilization, traces of 
“RELIGION, or of /uxperflition, are difcernible. The torms, the ob- 
jects, and even the effects of religion, according to circumftances and 
fituations, afflume different afpééts; but the fentiments excit e 
nearly fimilar. The favage who ftarves and fthivers in a s. 
frozen region, though he believes the exiftence of fuperior beings, 
naturally regards them as cruel and unpropitious. But, in climates 





of which the genial warmth multiplies and matures the produ@ions 
of Nature, the ideas of the charaGters of gods and goddeffes become 
more mild and benign. Men, placed in circuinftances fo highly 
favourable to happinefs, feel gratitude to the Author or Authors of 
the numberle{s comforts they daily enjoy. Furnithed with food in 
abundance, and _ faving perpetually , before their eyes, the moft e- 
Eghtful {cenery, they poflefs anshilerity pf fpirit, which. makes them 
ever gay and vivacious. Gloomy ideas, and dreadful apprehenfions 
of Laas ate hanifbed from their thoughts, Stil, however, death, 
Xx2 the 
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the many phyfical evils. of life, and fortuitous calamities produced 
by the elements, by earthquakes, and by occafional inundations, 
alarm their minds, and. excite-.the,idea of bad.as well as of good 
Deirizs. Thefe notions of good and of. dad fpirita, who fuperin- 
tended all human: affairs.at certain periods of fociety, were univerfal 
in all.religions of the ancient flates of which we have any hiftorical 
knowledge. ‘Greece and Rome were formerly overwhelmed with 
deluges of gods and goddeffes, both fuperior and infernal. Hills, 
mountains, rivers, fprings, the carth, the fea, the fun, moon, and 
conftellations, were all held facred, or confidered as fo many feparate 
deities, to whom diflin& ofhces were afhgned, and particular rites 
and facrifices performed at their refpetive fhrines. Though men, 
by moral doctrines far more fublime, and more confonant to reafon, 
were long ago favoured with the genuine principles of Theifm, or 
of the -exiftence of One great Creator and Governour of the 
univerfe ; ‘yet many of the ancient fuperftitions, abfurd notions and 
practices, ftill fubfift in feveral populous nations of Europe, Afia, &c. 


B. very early period of Chriftianity, a Priefthood, or eccle- 
fiaftical Hierarchy, was eftablifhed. The fimplicity, the purity, 
and the univerfal benevolence of the Chriftian fyftem, could not 
be fuddenly embraced by men who had long been habituated to 
the pompous impreffions and exhibitions of . Paganifm, which 
had been rivetted in their minds. The early teachers of Chrif- 
tianity perceived ‘this alarming obftacle to the propagation of the 
Gofpel.. To ‘remove this obflacle, however, and to aceommo- 
date matters, thefe teachers, with, it muft be fuppofed, the moft 
zealous and upright intentions, adopted a number of -heathen. ideas 
and practices,’ ‘and incorporated them with the faith of: what was 
emphatically denominated the Gutholic Church, ‘The leaders and 

paftors 
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paftors of this Church perceived the advantages they might derive 
from this motely jumble of Chriftianity and Paganifm. Between 
thefe two inconfiftent, and: naturally oppofite. fyftems: of religion, 
the minds of men were confounded and intimidated.. The power. 
of the Pope, who was regarded not only as the head of the chureh, 
but as the Vicar or reprefentative of Curis? upon earth, foon ine 
creafed to fuch an enormous degrec, that, not the people only, but 
every Monarch in Europe, trembled at his azathemas, and ventured 
not to take any important ftep, even in political affairs, without the 
approbation of his Holine/s! But the ambition of the Popg, and 
of his numerous tribes and orders of rapacious Priefls, had no 
bounds. Not Kings and Princes alone, but the pooreft private 
families, were laid under monflrous contributions, to pamper the 
Jlomachs, and minifter to the /u/ls of thefe boly locufis, the moft de- 
ftructive and infatiable of all vermin. The arts employed to promote: 
thefe diabolical, falfely called religious purpofes, were various, and 
fometimes ingenious. The raptures of Leaver, and the torments of 
bell, were depicted in the higheft colourings which imagination could 
invent, or terror iuggeft. To procure the one, and to avoid the MfRer, 
money, Zoods, or victuals, were the neceflary articles of exchange. 
Thofe mental tyrants, to complete their fyftem of delufion and of 
depredation, fealed up every fource of information from the people, 
but what they, chofe to impart in artful and difguifed forms, Fading - 
ous miracles were prefented to the vulgar and believing eye. Adb/alu- 
tions for actual crimes, and, difpenfations from ceremonies and rules of 
the church, were fold.. A purgatory, or flate of temporary punith- 
ments.to fouls that were, either to be eternally damned or faved, ae 
carding, tg the fuims paid for the. prayers of mercenary, and, generally 
ignorant.and jubaltern prictts, wag invented, Ina word, a thoufand 
tricks and impofitions were employed to. augment the power and: 


riches 
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riches of thé church. The Pops bédathe the greateft Empetor that 
ever reigned on earth; fdr his dominion was not only tertitorial but 
mental. This inhuman and fotdid defpotifm continued for many 
centuries, and fo clouded the minds of men with ignoratice, fuper- 
ftifion, and timidity, that their natural powers were totally blunted. 
This period of Papal fovereignty was afterwards, with much pro- 
priety, denominated the dark ages ; for, whenever a {park of genius 
burft through the univeifal gloom, it was inftantly extinguifhed by 
the authority of the church. 


The fpirits of men may, fos,a time, be depreffed and dcbafed by 
xcligious and political bugbears; but, from the hiftory of human 
fociety, we learn, that this humiliating and lamentable condition of 
mankind cannot always fabfift. Some bold and enlightened minds 
ftart up, affume their native rights, and, by their inftruétion and 
example, gradually loofen the chains of bigotry and eppreffion. 
This happy revolution took place, though later than might have 
been expected, in the weftern and northern parts of Europe. Amidft 
‘thé Phreatenings of bulls, amidft profcriptions, murders, and maffacres, 
daily inroads were made upon the rapacious defpotifm of the Popr 
and his abhorrent affiftants. Men of knowledge, and of generous 
and ardent minds, arofe. The art of printing, which cnabled them 
f diffufe light and learning, was invented. ‘The people faw with 
altonithment the ignorance and thraldom under which they had been 
énflaved. They Tpurned at fpiritual tyranny, and with thdignation 
Virew off its yoke. A feformation in religious opinions and in 
church-governinent was eftablified upoft more rational principles. 
Since that glorions period, whieh does honour to Kuiman satire, the 
influence of this prepofterous and infernal {pecies’ of religion has 

gradually 
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gradually declined, and, by fame late eveate, is now nearly annihi- 
lated ; and, it isto be hoped, that nothing fimjlar, will ever again 
infult and difgrace the characters of rational beings. 


wiaA R.z 


Besipe£ Religion, human nature is ftamped with another univer- 
fal character. Hoffi/ities were coal with the exiftence of man, and 
till continue to deluge the earth with blood. Avarice, refentinent, 
ambition, competition of interefts, real or imaginary, are enumerated 
among the caufes of war, But what, in the name of wonder, can 
be the inal caufe of cruelty, flaughter, and devaftation ? War, it 
has been faid, gives rife to fortitude, vigilance, and other active 
powers of the mind. But, are there not a thoufand motives capable 
of exciting and calling forth thefe powets, without being attended 
by fuch horrible effeéts? As an apology, it has been alleged, that, 
were it not for the intervention of war, men would ‘increafe to fuch 
a degree that the earth could not afford them fuftenance. This at- 
tempt toward a fojution of the difficulty is fonnded on ignorance or 
inatttention. There is not a country in the habitable parts of the 
world which, with proper induftry and culture, is not much more 
than fufficient to maintain the animals to which it gives birth. This 
final caufe of war mult, therefore, be relinquithed till fuch an event, 
which is impoffible, takes place. Nature has provided many effec- 
tual checks to a {uperabundant population. One half of the human 
race perifh before they arrive at their feyenth year. Thofe, who fur- 
pafs this period of exiftence are hgurly cut, off by innumerable dif. 
eaves and accidents. Few, very few, reach what is ‘called old age, 
ox fourfcore years. 


una 
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Where, then, is the neceffity which forces men to exterminate 
one another from the face of the earth? The paffons were beftow- 
ed upon us for the wi/# purpofes; but we too often give to thefe 
paffions a dire@tion contrary to the original intentions of Nature. 
But why fhould we be both willing and able to pervert the benevolent 
purpofes of Nature? I will proceed no farther. The fubje@, though 
curious, is inextricable: I fhall therefore difmifs it, by lamenting 
that flate of human nature whiclt even in the prefent /uminous con- 
dition of Europe, is ftill producing the moft horrible, the moft fhock- 
ing examples of madnefs and cruelty | *, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


* Confider Europe at the moment I write—Quem Deus ult perdere prius dementat, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Commopore Byron, in his Voyage round the World *, men- 
tions the following circumftances conccrning the Patagonians he 
faw while he was in the Straits of Magellan. When he came to an 
anchor in the Straits, he obferved a number of horfemen riding 
backward and forward, and waving fome white fubftance as an in- 
vitation to come on fhore; upon which he ordered out a twelve- 
oared boat, and made toward the beach. When Captain Byron 
and his attendants came within a finall diftance from the fhore, they 
‘faw about five hundred people, fome on foot, but the greater part on 
horfeback. No weapons were perceived among them. Signs, how- 
ever, were made, that they fhould retire a little from the fhore, and 
they immediately complied. We drew up his people, with proper 
officers at their head, upon the fhore, and gave orders that none of 
them fhould quit their ftations til] he fhould call or beckon to them. 
He thea approached alone toward the Indians; but, as they always 
retired, he made figns that one of them fhould come near. Onc of 
their number accordingly came. * He was,’ fays Mr Brron, ‘ of 


* a gigantic flaturc, and fcemed to realize the tales of monflers in a 


human fhape. He had the fkin of fome wild beafl thrown over 


his fhoulders, as a Scotch Highlander wears his plaid, and was 


painted fo as to make the moft hidcous appearance I ever beheld. 


” 


Round one cye was a large circle of white; a circle of black fur- 


” 


rounded the other; and the reft of his face was flreaked with paint 


wn 


of different colours, I did not meafure him; but, if 1 may judge 


n 


of his height by the proportion of his ftature to my own, it could 
not be much lefs than feven fect. When this frightful Coloffus 
Vor. I, Yy came 


w“ 


* Hawkefworth’s: edit. vol. 1. p. 27. ef f4q. 
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came up, we muttered fomewhat to each other as a falutation; 
and I then walked with him towards his companions, to whom, 
as | advanced, 1 made figns that they ihould fit down; and they 
all readily complied. There were among them many women, 
who feemed to be proportionally large ; and few of the men were 
lefs than the chief who had come forward to meet me.—They 
were all painted and clothed nearly in the fame manner.—Their 
teeth were as white as ivory.—Except the fkins, which they wore 
with the hair inwards, moft of them were naked, a few only hav- 
ing upon their legs a kind of boot, with a fhort pointed ftick faf- 
tened to each heel, which ferved as a fpur. Having looked round 
upon thefe enormous goblins with no {mall aftonithment, and with 
fome difficulty made thofe that were ftill galloping up fit dowa 
with the reft, I took out a quantity of yellow and white beads, 
which I diftributed among them, and which they received with 
very ftrong expreffions of pleafure.’ Commodore Byron diftri- 
buted other trinkets among them, fuch as ribbons, &c. ‘ Their 
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‘ peaceable and orderly behaviour on this occafion,’ our author re- 
marks, ‘ certainly did them honour, efpecially as my prefents did 
* nat extend to the whole company. Neither impatience to fhare 
‘ the new finery, nor curiofity to gain a nearer view of me and what 
‘ I was doing, brought any one of them from the ftation that I had 
* allotted him.” 


Captain WaALtts * informs us, that he meafured fome of the Pa- 
tagonians who appeared to he the tallef{; that one of them was fix 
feet feven inches high; that fome of them were fix feet fix, and 
others fix feet five inches; but that the flature of moft of them was 
from five feet ten to fix feet. Their complexion, like that of the 

North 

® Walls’s Voyage round the World, in Hawkefworth, vol. 1. p. 374. 
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North American Indians, is of a dark copper colour. ‘Their hair is 
ftraight, and nearly as hard as the briftles of hogs. They are well 
made, robuft, and ftrong; but their hands and fect are remarkably 
{mall, They are clothed with the fkins of the guanico, an animal 
which, in fize, figure, and colour, refembles a deer, but there is a 
bunch on its back, and it has no horns, It was remarked, that {ome 
of the men had a red circle painted round the left eye, and that 
others had their arms and different parts of their faces painted. The 
eye-lids of all the young women were painted black. They talked 
much; but, when fpoken to in Spanifh, Portuguefe, and Dutch, 
they made no reply. Of their language we were equally ignorant. 
They had a fingular kind of miffile weapon. Jt was compofed of 
two round flones, covcred with Icather, each about a pound weight, 
and were faftened to each end of a ftring about eight feet long. This 
weapon they ufe as a fling, one of the ftones being kept in the hand, 
and the other is whirled round the head, till it has acquired fuilicicnt 
velocity, and is then difcharged at the object. So dexterous are they 
in the manayement of this double-headed fhot, that, at the diftance 
of fifteen yards, they can hit a mark not larger than a fhilling. In 
hunting the guanico or the offrich, however, they difcharge, thefe 
weapons in {uch a manner, that the cord cntangles ure legs of the 
animals, who then become an cafy prey. 


* After [had fpent abous four hours with thefe people, I made figns 
* to them that I was going on board, and that I would take fomé of 
* them with me, if they were defirous to go. As foon as I had 
* made mytelt underftood, above an hundred eaparbysoffered te vifit! 
* the thip; but I did not chufe to indulge more than eight of the 
‘number, They jumped into the boats with the joy and alacrity 
* of children going to a fair, and, having no intention of mifchiet 

Yy2 againft 
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againft us, had not the leaft fefpicion that we intended any mifchief 
againft them. They fung feveral of their country fongs while 
they were in the boat; and, when they came on board, did not 
exprefs either the curiofity or wonder which the multiplicity of 
objets, to them equally ftrange and flupendous, that at once pre- 
fented themfelves, might be fuppofed to excite. I took them 
down into the cabin, where they looked about them with an un- 
accountable indifference, till one of them happened to caft his eyes 
upon a looking-glaf, which afforded them infinite diverfion. They 
advanced, retreated, and played a thoufand tricks before it, laugh- 
ing violently, and talking with great emphafis to each other.— 
They eat indifcriminately whatever was offered to them; but they 
would drink nothing but water, From the cabin [ carried them 
all over the fhip; but they looked at nothing with much attention, 
except the arimals which we had on board for live ftock, They 
examined the hogs and fheep with ome curiofity, and were ex- 
ceedingly delighted with the Guinea hens and turkeys. They did 
not feem to dclire any thing they faw, except our apparel; and 
one of them, an old man, afked for that. We gratified him with 
a pair of fhoes and buckles ; and to each of the others I gave fome 
trinkets.—I fhowed them the great guns; but they did not appear 
to have any notion of their ufe. After f had carried them through 
the thip, I ordered the marines to be drawn up, and go through 
part of their exercife. When the firft volley was fired, they were 
ftruck with aftonifhment and terror. The old man, in particular, 
threw Limfelf down upon the deck, pointed to the mufkets, and 
then, ftriking his breaft with his hand, lay fome time motionlefs, 
with his eyes fhut. By this we fuppofed he intended to fhow us, 
that he was not unacquainted with fire-arms, and their fatal effect. 
The relt, teeing our people merry, and finding themfelves unhurt, 

foon 
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* foon refumed their cheerfulnefs and good humour, and heard the 
* fecond and third volley fired without much emotion; but the old 
‘ man continucd proftrate upon the deck for iome time, and never 
* recovered his {pirits till the firing was over. When the boat put 
‘ off with them, they all began to fing, and continued their merri- 
* ment till they got on thore *.’ 


Nootka Bay——DPrine William’s Sound. 


THE inhabitants are generally of a fhort Mature, and (quare-made. 
The faces, both of men and women, are flat and round, with high 
cheek-bones, and flattith nofes. ‘Their tecth are white; their cyes 
dark, and quick-fighted. Their complcaions are whiter than thofe 
of the fouthern Indians; and fome of the women have roly-col ured 
cheeks. Their hair is black, ftraight, and long; and, on the death 
of a friend, as a mark of mourning, they cut it fhort. The legs of 
the men are, in general, ill fhaped, which Captain PorTLocx attri- 
butes to their fitting perpetually in the Jame pofition in their canoes. 
They are as fond of what they eitcem perional ornaments; for they 
paint their faccs and hands, bore their cars and nofes, and flit their 
under-lips. In the holes made in their nofis, they bung ornaments 
of bone or of ivory, which are often two or threc inches long. At 
the cars they generally wear beads, which hang down tu the fhoul- 
ders; and, in the flit in the lip, they place a bone or ivory inftru- 
ment with holes in it, from which they fuipend beads that reach as 
low asthe chin. Thefe holes in the lip disfiyure them greatly ; for 
fome of them ate as urge as their mouths, With all this fancied 
finery, however, in their perfons they are extremely filthy, and over- 
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* Captain Wallis’s Voyage round the World, Havkefworth, vol. 1. p 375. &c 
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run with vermin. Their clothing confifts entircly of the fkins of 
quadrupeds and of birds, In general, they are a friendly people, 
and remaikably affectionate to their wives and children. But your 
attcntion to their women muft be carried no farther than giving 
them prefents; for nothing irritates them fo much as taking im- 
proper liberties with their females. Like all other Indians, they 
have a flrong propenfity to ftealing, not only from ftrangers, but 
fiom one another. ‘ In the courfe of my trading with them,’ fays 
PortTLock, ‘I have frequently feen them ftcal from one another; 


and, on being deteted, thy will give up the articles they have 


a 


ftolen with a laugh, and immediately appear as unconcerned as if 
nothing had happened amifs. 1 am fure, that with them thieving 
is rather thought a grace than a difgrace; and the complete thief 
is a clever fellow, but the burgling pilferer is lefs admired.— 
During our intercourfe with them, thcy grew lefs addicted to 


i 


a 


thieving, in confequence of my fometimes appearing a litte angry 


a 


with them, and taking fome pains to convince them of the impro- 


Cal 


priety of their bchasiour. Upon the whole, they appear a good 


® 


kind of people; and Iam convinced, in a little time, proviaed a 


a 


fettlement of fuffiuient ftrength were eftablifhed, would be an in- 


n 


duftiious fet of people, in hunting and procuring the fea-otter and 
other {kins for fale to the fettlers *.’ 


ra 


Both men and women efteem long hair as an ornament, When 

a relation dics, they cut thei hair pretty fhort, a gcneral mark of 
mourning among all thefe Indian tribcs. Polygamy feems not to be 
pradtifed here; ‘as I never obferved,’ PorrLock remarks, ‘ any 
“ one of them to have more than one woman, whom he feemed to 
‘ confider as his wife, to whom they pay very ftri€t attention, and 
* treat 


* Portluck’s Voyage round the Werld, from the year 1985 to 1488, p. 24g. &c. 
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treat with a great deal of tendernefs. You cannot affront them 
more than by attempting to make advances to their wives. They 
‘ are likewife very fond of, and remarkably affectionate to, their 
children. It is not the cuftom with thofe people, as with the 
South Sea Iflanders, for the men and women to eat feparately ; nor 
* are the women confined to cat meats of a particular defciiption ; 
* but for men, women, and children, to fit down indiferiminately at 
their meals, which chiefly confift of fith of different kinds.— 


Their perions are, in geneial, much about the fize of I uropeans. 
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The men have a very herce and favage afpedt, which, with their 
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dreis, gives them much the appearance of warriors. Their wea- 
pons of war are daggers and long pointed fpears. They are very 
eafily irritated, and would make very little fuuple to kill you 
when they think themfelves injured. More than once I had near~ 
ly experienced that fate, from fome trifling difagreements in trade. 
But, being pretty well acquainted with their tempers, I guarded as 
much againft them as poffible; and, on all occafions, took care to 
* be well provided for them, in cafe of an attempt, by kceping my 
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* piftols ready-charged before me *.’ 


Captain Porriock likewife informs us, that their women, if 
kept clean, inftead of being perpetually covered with filtic and nafte 
nefs, would be very agreeable. In general, their features are pleafam, 


and their behaviour modeft. 


* The incflimable value of the Amer'can furs,’ Captain Porr- 
LOCK remarks, ‘ will ever muke it a defirable trade, and, whenever 
* it is:eflablithed upon a proper foundation, and a fettlement made, 
* will become a very valuable and lucrative branch of commerce. 


* Portlock’s Voyage, p. 290. &c. 
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It would be an cafy matter for either Government or our Eaft 
India Company to make a fettlement of this kind; and the thin- 
nefs of the inhabitants will make it a matter of eafy practicability ; 
and, as the Company are under the neceflity of paying the Chinefe 
in cath for their teas, I look upon it a fettlement on this coaft 
might be effected at a very inconfiderable expence, which would 
more than pay them for every article that is brought from China.’ 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Of Steep and Dreaming. 


SECT. L 


Of the Nature and efficient Caufes of Sleep and Dreaming—Dreams 
charateriftic of the Dreamer—Inficad of a Diary, a Noéurnal 
would more effectually unfold the real Difpofitions of Men—Spect- 
men of a Noéturnal——Utility of Dreaming——-Dreams not peculiar to 
Man, 


MONGST the various powers and operations of the human 
mind, none make a more capital figure than that of the ima- 
gination, To this faculty we are principally indebted for that great 
variety of pleafure and amufement which make life agreeable, and 
reconcile us to the many pains and difficulties incident to our {pecies. 
By imagination, as fag as ‘relates to the prefent fubject, is meant, 
that operation of the faind which recals paft ideas, or feparates and 
combines ideas in a manner fo lively, that the objects they reprefent 
feem to have a real exiflence, and affect us accordingly. 


Vor, I. Zi This 
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This definition of imagination, though by no means complete, is 
fufficient for my prefent purpofe. Every man dreams more or lefs, 
As far as I can learn, this fubje@ has never been treated of in a ra- 
tional or philofophical manner *, 


Slecp is the principal, though not the only fource of dreams. I 
fhall, therefore, make a few obfervations on that ftate of our exif- 
tence which is fo fertile in producing the phenomenon under con- 
fideration. 


Man, while awake, is a very paffive animal. Independently of 
his own inclination, his eyes and ears are conftantly receiving im- 
prefions from a multiplicity of external objedts. He is likewife 
ftimulated by his other fenfes and bodily powers. His ftomach muft 
be alternately filled and emptied. The {pring of his nerves and 
mufcles neceffarily impels him to motion, The pain of inactivity it- 
felf is {uffcient to {pur him on to aion. But, no organ of the 
body, no faculty of the mind, can admit of long-continued action, 
without laflitude or a difpofition to reft. 


During fleep, our organs are no longer fubject to receive impref- 
ions paffively from external objects; the elafticity of the nerves and 
mufcles is greatly relaxed; but the imagination, inftead of being 
blunted, is whetted, and rendered more active. To give free {cope 
to the imagination, it feems neceflary that all communication with 
external objects fhould be entirely cut off, Having curforily men- 
tioned the principal circumftances and fituations favourable to fleep 
and dreaming, we fhall next inquire whether any analogous circum- 

ftances. 


* The fubftance of this chapter was read before the Newtonian Sesiety of Edinburgh. 
jn the year 1764. 
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ftances and fituations exift when our fenfes and other powers are 


awake, 


The great variety of chatadters, tempers, and pecoliar biafles ex- 
hibited in human nature, renders it difficult to felect any general turn 
of mind as a proper example for illuftrating this fubyeQ. Thefe dif- 
ferences, however, are not confined to men when awake. Dreams, 
on the contrary, are as characteriftic of the genius or difpofitions of 
any individual as his waking thoughts. A man whofe ordinary 
train of thinking is quick and lively, will never find the quicknefs 
or vivacity of his perceptions retarded or blunted ‘by fleep. For 
clucidating this point, [ fhall make choice of a perfon who is natu- 
rally inclined to indulge reverics. Let us fee how 2 perfon of this 
defcription is affected by the common occurrences of life. We thall 
fir fuppofe him walking along the ftreets of a populous city. 
Numbers cf objects prefent themfelves on every hand, and folicit 
his attention. Among others, the rapid motion and noife of a coach 
oblige him to fly fuddenly to a fide, in order to cfeape from danger. 
His fortunate efcape at firft gives him pleafure. But, upon reflec. 
tion, he cannot refrain from reprefenting to himfelf, by means of 
the imagination, how miferably he fhould have been bruifed, had 
he been lefs fwift in his movements. This thought enntinucs to 
torment him, till it is banifthed by fome other idea which claims” 
fuperior attention, Let us next view him in a folitary walk. Here, 
if his mind be perfedly calm, he indulges his fancy with fome fidi- 
tious fcene. in which, by a natural propenfity, himfclf is always the 
hero. Whether this fcene be of a gay or diftrefeful kind; whether 
the fituation of his imaginary affairs demands courage, compaffion, 
generofity, or gratitude, he not only feels the fentiments which thefe 
virtues infpire, but hie actions uniformly correfpond with his fenti- 
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ments, Vifionary fcenes of this kind are not always of a tranfitory 
nature. When the fituation of the place, and the prefent difpofition 
of the mind, are favourable, a perfon often indulges that difpofition 
till he performs a complete drama. 


We fhall now fuppofe our man of fenfibility to be placed on the | 
top of a precipice, or on the brink of a deep pit. In thefe fituations, 
his mind is fwifter than his eyes; for he is generally down himfelf 
befcre he gets a fight of the bottom. Some People are fo much 
under the influence of imagination, that they have been obferved to 
approacti ‘the mouth of a pit with cautious fteps, and, as foon as 
they have looked down a few yards, fly back with horror, till they 
get far beyond the poffibility of danger. Nay, fo powerful is the 
imagination, and fo prone to verify its ideas, that, were it counter- 
balanced by no other principle, a man would throw himfelf headlong 
from a precipice, merely to gratify his prefent feelings, Farther, 
when a perfon fhuts his cyes, or rather when he is in an apartment 
without light; if, at the fame time, he be alone, and his mind not 
ruffled or occupied by any painful ideas, then Fancy lays faft hold of 
him, and turns his attention to fuch objects as the pleafes to reprefent 


Not to multiply particular fituations which are: favourable to the 
operations of imagination, I fhall only add another inftance on ac- 
count of its fingularity. | 


Fevers, and feveral other diftempers, by fome wnaccountable in- 
fluence’ of the body upon the mind, almoft totally deprive us of our 
reafoning powers, and pervert our fenfes to fuch a degree, that we 
either miftzke common objects, or they make little or no impreffion 
upon us. But, though thefe diftempers deprive us of judicious re- 

flection, 
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flection, and of regular impreffions from the fenfes; yet the train of 
our perceptions, which is the food of the imagination, inftead of be~ 
ing interrupted, proceeds with the greater rapidity. 1 thall not at- 
tempt to affign reafons why particular affections of the body impair 
or deftroy the aét of reafoning or reflecting : I fhall only remark, that 
the ordinary train of our perceptions is, in fome meafure, a mere in- 
voluntary progteffion of ideas, But reafoning is a very complex ope- 
ration, and cannot be performed without the united efforts of almoft 
the whole powers emind. Confidering, then, the intimate con- 
netion betweer®our mental and corporeal faculties, is it not extreme- 
ly natural, that indifpofitions or derangements of the body fhould 
more readily deprive us of a power whofe operations are complex 
and difficult, than of that faculty the exertions of which are not only 
involuntary, but often a& in direct oppofition both to reafon and ins 


clination. 


From the above analyfis, the following remarks are naturally fug- 
gefted: 1/7, That the imagination, when not reftrained by judgment, 
or checked by impreffions from external objects, uniformly endeav- 
ours to complete any fcene or fet of ideas which. happens to arife ei- 
ther from the ordinary train of perceptions, or from any ftriking im- 
preflion received by the fenfes ; and, 2a, That circumftances or fitua- 
tions which tend to weaken our reafoning or reflective powers, or to 
prevent the impreffions of external objects, give additional force and 


activity to the imagination. 


Thefe obfervations fhall now be applied to dreaming. When a 
perfon is juft about to fall afleep, he feels a ftruggle between reafon 
and imagination. The former grows gradually weaker and weaker, 
while the vigour and activity of the latter continually increafe till it 

completely 
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completely gains the afcendant. Every man mutt have repeatedly 
felt this ftrugglc : But we are particularly confcious of it when rea- 
fon gets the better of imagination. All the time when a perforr is 
between flecping and waking, as it is termed, he is generally in eager 
purfuit after fome airy phantom ; but, if reafon chances to prevail, he 
makes a fudden fart, 1cfumes the power over his half dormant facul- 
ties, and wonders at his credulity in believing the aCtual exiftence of 
{uch flecting fancies. Sleep, however, at laft gains a complete vic- 
tory ; or, in other words, our reafoning powersifita entirely to thofe 
of the imagination. It was hinted above, that certain circumftances 
are peculiarly fuited to the exercife of the imagination; fuch as, 
alarming or dangerous fituations, folitude, tranquillity of mind, 
quiefcence of judgment, emancipation from the impreffions of exter- 
nal objeéts, darknefs, &c. Now, is it pofhibie to conceive a more 
complete coincidence of all thefe ciccumftunces than takes place dur- 
ing fleep? Shut up from evcry external impreflion, involved in 
the blackeft darknefs, in a word, the imagination, freed from every 
check, roims at large, and triumphs without controul. Every idea 
that occurs, makes fuch a lively impreffion, that it produces a 
thorough conviction of the exiftcnce and actual prefence of the object. 
This belief in the ical exiftence of imaginary objeéts conftitutes the 
fole difference between the ideas of imagination when afleep, and 
the fame fpecies of ideas which occafionally folicit attention in our 
waking hours. It only, of courfe, remains to inquire into the caufes 
_ which produce this conviction or belief. We have already taken no- 
tice of fome affeGions of the body which, in a great meafure, have 
the power or realizing our imaginary ideas. Fevers, madnels, and 
fome other diftempers, uniformly fufpend the power of reaioning, 
which, as daily experience too frequently fhows, makes the unhap- 
py perion lofe the faculty of diflinguuling between the ideas of ima- 
gination 
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gination and the impreffions received from real objects. Without 
going deeper, therefore, it is perhaps fufficicnt to fay, that fleep is 
oft of thofe particular difpofitions of body which invariably pro- 
duces this ftrange effect. 


The theory of dreaming is now, I imagine, pretty obvious. ‘The 
following obfervations, however, will render it ftill more intelligible. 
In the feveral fituations in which I have fuppofed our man of fenfi- 
bility to be placed,*and, in general, whenever the imagination fixes 
upon any particular fcene or event, were it not for the intervention 
of reflection, or the impreffions of external objeéts, we fhould uni- 
formly purfue thefe ideas through all their relations as well when 
we ate awake as when afleep: Nay more; we fhould be as 
thoroughly convinced of the real exiftence of the objects, and as fen- 
fibly affeéted with the various incidents, as if we were in the moft pro- 
found fleep. For example: A man looks down with horror from 
the top of a high tower. Even the idea of abfolute fafety is not 
fufficient to make him eafy: But, in order to obtain relicf, he finds 
himfelf impelled tu defrend as quickly as poffible. Now, in fuch 
circumftances, we are indebted to reafon for the idea of fecu- 
rity ; and the loco-motive faculty enables us to defcend. But, 
when the fame or fimilar fituations occur to the imagination during 
fleep, the acutenefs of a perfon’s feelings is greatly augmented. hic 
increafe of feeling, however, is not the only difference. The abfence 
or imbecillity of his reafon excludes the idea of fecurity; and the 
prefent inaciive condition of his body creates a dreadful con{ciouf- 
nefs of utter inability to move in any other dire@tion than that of 
tumbling headlong down. 


SECT. 
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SECT IL 


Of the final Caufes of Dreaming. 


HAT mufic, fprightly converfation, and, in general, every ex- 
ercife that falls under the denomination of amufement, rem 
creates the mind more effectually than mere inactivity, is a fad 
which admits of no controverfy. Sleep, in one fenfe, is nothing 
more than a total fufpenfion from action, But this inactivity is not, ° 
of itfelf, fufficient for repairing that laffitude of organs and wafte of 
{pirits, which are the never failing offspring of vigilance and cxer- 
cife. The all-wife Author of our exiftence forefaw this defect, and 
hath accordingly provided the proper remedy. When afleep, the 
body, it is true, is inactive ; but the imagination is vigorous: And, 
T may, from cxperience, venture to affirm, that the imaginaticn uni- 
forinly condudts us to {cenes that are of a gay, fercne, and amufing 
nature, unlefs the mind is foured by caufes which excite difagree- 
able ideas, unlefs the body is ftruggling with difeafe or the feeds of 
difeafe, unlefs our characters and difpofition. arc tinQured with ma- 
lice, or haunted with remorfe, The gay and entertaining fcenes pre- 
fented by the imagination during fleep are much better adaptcd for 
lecreating and invigorating our faculties than mere infenfibility. 


Vor, I. 3A But 
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But this final caufe of dreaming, however obvious, may appear 
liable to an objection. If this reafoning be juft, how does it happen, 
it may be Said, that difagrecable dreams are fo frequent? This ob- 
jection, however, inftead of injuring the former, fuggefts arother ex- 


ecllent final caufe. 


So delicate is the cunflitution uf man, that, befide the many dan- 
gcrous diflempcrs to which he is conftantly expofed, there is a great 
variety of litde uncafineffes, which, though not fo alarming as to call 
forth the fymp.thy of fricnd«, are neverthelefs capable of impairing 
the happracis, and fretting the lives of individuals, There are fome 
diforders which alno® dude our feelings, but, if not timely remedied, 
would probably cut off our csiflence ina few moments. It is dur- 
ing flecp that we are moft hable to thefe fecret diforders. Bur, as 
fhall immediately be fhown, ure effects thefe diforders might produce 
are amply provided againfl by Nature. The chief caufes of difa- 
greeable dreams may be reduced totwo: 1. When a perfon is a€tually 
labouring undur a diflemper, or happens to lie in a pofture which 
diflurbs fome of the animal fundlions, 2. When any painful idea 
occurs in the ordinary train of perceptions. The firft caufe arifes 
from morbid derangements in the corporeal organs, which, by a be- 
nevolent and falutary inftituttion of Nature, communicate painful and 
horrid ideas to the mind. The only difference between thefe alarm- 
ing ideas, and thofe which we fee] in fimilar circumfances while 
awake, is this: In the former, although our ideas excite the fame 
fpecics of feelings ; yct thefe feelings are gencrally referred to fome 
wrong caufe. This cominon mifapprehenfion of the particular part 
really effeQed is, however, productive of no bad confequences: A 
furious engagement with the devil, an interview with the ghoft of a 
departed friend ; or, in general, fome horrible fcene generally comes 

ta 
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to our aid, and gives fuch a brifk fhock to the conftitution as feldom 
fails, in cafes, at leaft, where a longer continuance in flecp would be 
hurtful, to roufe us into reafon and fafety. Being thus fuddenly 
awaked, the caufe of our difagreeable dream, whether it derives its 
origin from a hurtful pofition of the body, or any irregularity in the 
motions of the fluids, is now not only clearly perceived, but inftan- 
tancoufly removed. Perfons, therefore, who are fo unfortunate as 
frequently to ftand in need of difagrecable dreams, inftead of com- 
plaining of the pain and horror they occafion, ought to regard them 
as kindly mcffengers fent to rclieve them from a difcafe, of which 
they would be totally ignorant, but which, without their friendly in- 
terpofition, would probably have put a final period to his exiftence. 


The fecond caufe of difagrecable dreams is derived from the par- 
ticular temper or difpofition of the dreamer’s mind previous to 
fleep, or to painful ideas accidentally occurring in the ordinary train 
of perceptions. Here it is worthy of remark, that, during fleep, 
our ideas of pleafure and pain are greatly augmented. Tain, in par- 
ticular, commonly rifes to fuch an excruciating degree, that it roufes 
us from fleep entirely. Tvery man, at fome time or other, has had 
an imaginary fall from a great height. But I doubt much if any per- 
fon ever arrived at the bottom. He feels himfelf moving in the air; 
he even refleéts on the terrible effects which muit refult from this 
fall. But, before that horrid cataftrophe happens, he never fails to 
awake, It is impoflible to determine what the confequences would 
be, were the imagination allowed to complete ideas of this deftrudive 
nature. The cffects they produce, even without being completed, 
are very violent. Alarmed with terror, the motions of the fluids are 
increaled to a hurtful degree; cold fweats are produced; the ears 
tingle ; and great confufion is perceived in the brain, Now, if the 

2 A2 imagination 
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imagination were allowed to complete fuch ideas, thefe noxious ef- 
feéts would at leaft be greatly augmented ; their number too would 
be increafed; and it is difficult to dcteimine, whether a perfon who 
falls from a precipice in imagination would not undergo the fame 
fate as he who does fo in reality. Men who have the misfortune to 
be fubje&t to difagreeable dreams, learn by experience to know that 
they are dreaming. When terrificd with impending danger, and 
even death, I have often faid to myfelf, ‘ Don’t be fo much alarm- 
* ed: You have been in the fame or in fimilar fituations, which 
* were uniformly difcovercd to be dreams.’ This fpecics of dormi- 
tory rcafoning greatly alleviates the pain, and not unfrequently gives 
an oppofite direction tu the imagination. 


Another final caufe muft not be omitted. It would be improper, 
however, to confine this caufe folely to fuch dreams as are occafion- 
ed by fleep; becaufe itis fully as confpicuous, and perhaps more ufe- 
ful, in thofe exertions of imagination, which are incidentally indulged 
when our fenfes arc in a flate of vigilance and activity. It has been 
remarked above, that the imagination, in fituations favourable to its 
operations, uniformly 'eads us into fcencs of ation which give rife 
to the exercife of the refpedtable and benevolent virtues. We have 
all, at one time or another, fuppofed ourfelves poffefled of a great for- 
tune. When indulging this {peculation, we never fail to imagine, 
that we would Lchave with the utmoft condefcenfioa to onr inferiors ; 
that we would cherifh and reward the virtuous, patronife the learned, 
fupport the indigent; and, in a word, that we would exercife the 
moft unbounded generofity and beneficence. Upon a curfory view 
of this fubject, fome people are apt to think, that a propenfity to in- 
dulge reveries of this nature has its foundation in vanity, and are in- 
clined, from that confideration, to curb and reftrain it as vain and 


prefumptuous, 
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prefumptuous, or, at beft, asa frivolous mode of employing our 
thoughts. It merits attention, however, that nature never gives an 
original propenfity to the mind, but with a vicw to produce fome be- 
neficial purpofe. But it will appear, from the following confidera- 
tions, that the propenfity to indulge fancied fituations, and the parti- 
cular conduct prompted by thefe fituations, is wilely calculated to 
ftrengthen and promote the virtue of individuals. 


Although we fhould never actually be poffefled of the fuppofed 
great fortune; although theic imaginary fcenes fhould never hap- 
pen; yet, fo various are the incidents and fituations which may fall 
out in the courfe of any man’s life, that fituations and incidents, if 
not precifely the fame with thofe he may have figured in his imagi- 
nation, at leaft refembling them in their principal circumftances, will 
undoubtedly occur. Now, when any circumftances in life demands 
the exertions of benevolence, compaflion, courage, fortitude, or re- 
fignation, will not we be better prepared to a@ with dignity and pro- 
prety, than if thefe circumi{tances had occurred before we had any 
previous intimation from our feclings how our condu@ ought to be 
directed on fuch interefting occafions? Hence the indulgence of 
aereal, though pofhible feenes of adtion, has an cvident tendency to 
ftrengthen our virtuc, to enlarge our experience, to improve the vi~ 
vacity of our pleafurable feelings. Of courfe, inflead of checking, it 
is our duty to cncourage the reverics of fancy, provided her calls are 
not fo frequent as to interrupt purfuits of a more important nature. 


SECT, 
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SECT. IIb 


Every Perfin may derive Advantage from Dreams. 


O know one’s felf is the moft important of all knowledge, and, at 

the fame time, the moft dificult to attain. Mankind ar fo artful 

in difguifing the real motives of their actions, fo ingenious in decciving 
themfelves, fo averfe to the difcovery of vice or ‘mper'ection in their 
{fentiments or behaviour, fo keenly engaged in the occupations of life, 
and fo prone to contraft themfelves with the moft profligate of the fpe- 
cics, that they generally reft fatisfied with their condition, and {cldom 
inquire with any deyree of impartiality into the real character or 
temperature of their minds, A more timple method of acquiring a 
knowledge of ourfelves mult be acceptable tc every perfon who 
thinks himfelf interefted in the inquiry. This end, [ pretume, may 
be accomplifhed by a moderate attention to our dreams. Dreaming 
muft here be underflood in the moft common acceptation of the 
word ; for an inquiry into the natural tendency of imagination while 
awake, would engage us ina ftruggle with all the obftruGions to (clf- 
knowledge formerly fuggefted. Let us, then, attend to thofe parti- 
cular vices which we are moft inclined to indulge in fleep. That vice 
which is moft frequently and moft luxurioufly indulged in our 
dreams, may fafely be elteemed our predominant paffion, Though 


motives 
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motives of intereft, decency, and the opinions of our friends, may 
have reftrained us from aétual pratification, and created a delufive 
belief that we are no longe: fubjeét to its follicitations ; yet, if the 
imaginary gratification cunftitutes an agreeable dream ; if it is then 
indulged without check or remorfe, we may freely conclude, that we 
fill remain its humble votaries, and that thofe motives which deter 


from actual indulgence are not the genuine motives which virtue in- 
fpires. 


This method of difcovering our real characters, it may be faid, is 
more uncertain, and attended with greater difficulty than deliberate 
felf-examination, But, we fhould reflect, that, during fleep, the 
mind is more ingenuous, Icfs inclined to palliate its real motives, lefs 
influenced by public opinion, and, in general, more open and candid, 
than when the fenfes are awake. It is true, that, by the return of 
external objedls, bufinefs, and intercourfe with the world, dreams are 
apt to efcape from the memory, and that this circumftance, in fome 
meature, deprives us of the advantages which might otherwile refult 
from them. This is, indeed, the only difficulty we have to encoun- 
ter; but itis not unfurmountable. It may be removed by a few mi- 
uutes labour every morning. Let any perfon who withes to know 
iis real charaétei, as foon as he gets up, revolvc, as accuratcly as he 
can, thofe thoughts which made the deepeft impreflion upon him 
while he was afleep, what feenes gave him plcafure or pain, what ac- 
tions he approved or difapproved, and let him inflantly write them 
in a book kept for the purpofe. In oppofition to a Diary, this 
book nay be entitled f Nudiunal, The nocturnalift, however, muft 
be careful to give a candid account of his fleeping tranfaCtions, mark- 
ing with accuracy the various feelings which the particular incidents 


excited, At firft, perhaps, lus bufincfs will be foone. «1 .d. But 
the 
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the mere habit of writing, fo dudtile is the human mind, will foon 
make him both more attentive to his dreams, and increafe his faculty 


of remembering them. 


For the fake of illuftration, and to fhow that this fcheme is not im- 
practicable, I fhall fubjoin, as a fpecimen, the capital {cencs of a few 
nights dreams which I recorded thirty years ago. 


Specimen of a Nocturnal, 


Tue firft night I found myfelf in a moft tremendous fituation, 
Alarmed by a fudden fhock attended with a hollow dubterraneous 
noife, I ran out to the ftreets of this populous city, in order to difco- 
ver the caufe. A dreadful profpect prefented itfelf to view. The 
ground began to undulate like the waves of the fea; fheets of fire 
dazzled the eye; pales of thunder ftunned the ears; the buildings 
fplit in a thoufand directions ; and, had not the native horrors of the 
{cence foon reftored mec to reafon, I fhould infallibly have been cruth- 


ed to atoms. 


The fecond night’s entertainment, though not fo alarming, was 
much more extravagant and ludicrous. 1 was for fome time di- 
verted with a furious difpute between Dr Monro and Dr Wuytr 
concerning the ufes of the Deltord Mufcle ! The combatants at length 
became fo hot, that they were juft proceeding to give the difpute an 
effeCtual termination by the intervention of the cudgel, when I 
awoke; and behold it was a dream ! 


The third night, I found myfelf in the midft of a brilliant company 
Vor. IL 3B of 
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of ladies and gentlemen. Chearfulnefs and innocence feemed to beam 
from every countenance. I was treated with the utmoft affability 
and complaifance. My heart began to exult with the moft plea- 
fant cmotions. The mufic ftruck up; each tcok his fair partner by 
the hand, and a {prightly dance immediately commenced. My fpi- 
rits were much more elevated than I ever had experienced on any 
former occafion. I moved through the various evolutions of the 
dance with as much eafe and alacrity as if my body had been a mere 
vehicle of air. But, in the midft. of this enchanting fcene, while fet- 
ting to a young lady, my breeches fell plump to my heels! I quick. 
ly attempted to lay hold of them; butin vain. The very power of 
reaching forth my hand was abftracted from me. I remained fixed 
as a ftatue, and the dance was interrupted. The bluflhes of the com- 
pany difcovered how fenfibly they felt my misfortune ; but none 
had the courage to affift me. In thort, the feelings peculiar to fuch a 
whimfical fituation became at laft fo exquifitely painful, that I fhould 
infallibly have fainted away, had not fleep inftantly departed, and re« 
ftored me to reafon and joy. 


The fourth night’s employment was ftill more ferious and awful, 

I faw a groupe of winged angels defcending from the fky. One of 
them, who feemed to lead and command the reft, had a large golden 
trumpet in his hand. When near the furface of the earth, he found- 
ed the inftrument, the noife of which made all Nature fhrink, He 
announced the arrival of the laft day, that day when the quick and 
the dead are to be judged, and receive everlafting rewards or tor- 
ments, according to the merit or demerit of the deeds done by indi- 
vidual mortals. Aftonifhment and anxiety arrefted all the living, 
They ftood motionlefs, and looked aghaft. A new fcene inftantly 
appeared. J faw the dead rifing in myriads all around me. I parti- 
evdarly 
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cularly remarked, that, in the Greyfriars church-yard, hundreds of 
both fexes pufhed one another out of the fame graves! The day 
was fo cold and frofty, that the terrified expeCtants of doom were all 
fhivering. Another phaenomenon folicited my attention. I faw 
immenfe numbers of Jeaden pipes filled with cold water. Another 
trumpet was founded, and the angel proclaimed, that, inftead of being 
roafted in the flames of hell, the damned were to have their /imbs cter- 
nally immerfed in thefe water pipes. Terrified, and half-petrified 
with this frigifying idea, I got the ftart, and awoke. Upon exami- 
nation, I found, that, by fome accident, my limbs had been uncover- 
ed, and were exceflively cold. This fimple incident produced the 
whole fcenery I have reprefented. 


But here I muft ftop, left I fhould difcover more of my own charac- 
ter than would be confiftent with prudence, 


3B SECT 
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SECT. IV. 


Of Ominous Dreams. 


HE frequent accounts of ominous dreams we meet with in 

hiftory, joined to the many ftories which are daily related, 
fufficiently juftify a few remarks upon the queftion, Whether fuper- 
natural fuggeftions are to be expected in dreams? 


To deny the poffibility of fupernatural fuggeftions either when 
afleep or awake, would be both prefumptuous and abfurd. On the 
contrary, I can conceive a fuperior being fo thoroughly acquainted 
with the human frame, fo perfeQly fkilled in the connection and 
mutual dependence which fubfift between our intelle@ and our fen- 
fitive organs, as to be able, by titillating, in various modes and direc- 
tions, particular combinations of nerves, or particular branches of 
any fingle nerve, to excite in the mind what ideas he may think 
proper. I can likewilce conccive the poffibility of fuggefting any 
particular idea or {pecies of ideas, by affecting the nerves in the fame 
manner as thefe ideas affect them when excited by any other caufe. 


The notion of dreams, howevycr, being frequently fuggefted by fu- 
Retior beings, is founded partly in ignorance, and partly on a fond 
regard 
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regard which men are apt to indulge for every thing that relates to 
themfelves. If it accidentally occurs to a man’s mind, which is by 
no means an uncommon cafe, that a friend is fick, dead, or in cir- 
cumftances of great diftrefs ; to fatisfy himfeif, he inquires into the 
fituation of this perfon, Inflead of finding him in the miferable 
circumftances he had fancied, he perhaps fees him not only in health, 
but making merry with his companions. This delufive and acciden- 
tal impreffion is difcovered to be falfe in every circumftance; and, of 
courfe, it is for ever concealed. But, fuppofing his friend to have 
actually been in the fituation which he had imagined ; then the cafe 
is entirely reverfed. He is no longer afhamed of his fond concep- 
tion. On the contrary, he doubts not that it proceeded from a fu- 
pernatural caufe; and hence, to gratify his vanity, he tells it on all 
occafions, in order to infinuate his uncommon conneétion with 
heavenly powers. 


Allowing that events and fituations which mankind reprefent to 
themfelves, by means of the imagination, do fometimes actually hap- 
pen; yet this circumflance is not wonderful. Confidering the a@i- 
vity and wandcrings of the imagination, it is furprifing that fo few 
examples of this kind occur. We never hear of the numberlefs in- 
{tances where there is no coincidence betwcen the events and the pre- 
vious itnagination, But, whenever they chance, even in flight rela- 
tions, to coincide, which is extremely feldom, they are noifed 
abroad with eager induftry. 


Thefe obfervations apply to dreaming with accumulated force. In 
flcep, the imagination is much more active, and the time fpent in fan- 
ciful reprefentations is vaftly greater than when we are awake. A 
greater variety of incidents, of courfe, occur in dreaming. Is it not, 


then, 
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then, extremely ftrange, confidering the natural difpofition of the 
mind to guefs at future events, that a man fhould continue to dream, 
both day and night, for fifty or fixty years together, without, per- 
haps, being able to recollect a fingle inftance of his forefeeing any 
particular event? 


Upon the whole, were the examples of ominous dreams more fre- 
quent, and better authenticated than they generally are, they might 
with great propriety be afcribed to caufes merely fortuitous, and to- 
tally independent of any fupernatural impulfe or fuggeftion. 


SECT, 
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SECT. V. 


Of the Second Sight, or a Prophetic Power. 


HE obfervations made in the two foregoing feCtions may, with 
much propriety, be applied to what is called the Second Sight. 
The perfons faid to be poffeffed of this faculty of feeing actual repre- 
fentations, or pictures of future events, are, in Scotland, chiefly con- 
fined to the Highlands and weftern iflands. Like many other pro- 
phets, both ancient and modern, our profeffors of Second Sight are 
illitcrate, vulgar, and vifionary beings. Their pretenfions, however, 
are not mercenary. They neither afk nor receive money for their 
fuppofed predictions. In this, as wcll as in all other countries, while 
the people remain in a ftate little 1emoved fiom abfolute barbarifm, 
fuperftition fpontancoufly arifcs from a thoufand caufes; poverty, idle- 
nefs, high and rugged mountains, bleak heaths, a fterile foil, naw- 
rally excite gloomy and frightful ideas in uninformed minds. Our 
Highland /eers are exa@ly in this melancholy fituation. Their pre- 
ditions, or ratu.er reveries, accordingly, are all cxpreflive of deaths, 
and other human calamities. 


About thirty years ago, a moft abfurd publication appeared at Edin. 
burgh uider the title of 4 Treati/e on Second Sight, in which more 
Vou. Il. 3C than 
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than a hundred inftances are related, almoft the whole of them por- 
tending difaftrous events. Were it not with a view to banifh, as far 
as I can, a notion fo difgraceful to our country, and fo humiliating 
to human nature, | fhould not have deigned to fully my book with 
the following fpeimen: ‘ DoNnsatpD MAcKINNON, an honeft te- 
‘nant in Halifra in Waternifh, relates, that, in harveft 1760, in 
‘ the dufk of the evening, as he was binding and putting (ogether 
* corn, ona fudden he faw a neighbour of his foremoft, and fol- 
‘ lowed by a pretty throng gathering of people, carrying a corpfe 
‘ diretly through a flanding corn-field of his own, which he was 
‘ not well-plealed at ; however, through fear that it might be a vzfon, 
‘he did not chufe to challenge his neighbour. He told what he had 
‘ feen to his wife and family when he came home, faying, If it was 
‘ a wifion, it would undoubtedly be verified ere long ; and, to fatisfy 
‘ his mind concerning what he had feen, went early next morning 
* to view the flanding corn, to lec if any of it was trode down, but 
* not one ftalk. About the fame time nest year, he faw his neigh- 
‘ bour, the company and corpie, in reality, coming through the fame 
* field from Grin ay}, to bury it at the church-yard of Trumpan ¥*,’ 


This fimple example comprehends the fpirit and tendency of the 
whole book ; for every ftory it contains is equally ridiculous. 


But here we muft paufe: The learned and ingenious Dr SamucrL 
Jounson, who, fome years ago, honoured Scotland, and even its 
Hebrides, with a vifit, from fimilar flories, was credulous enough to 
beheve in the fecond fight. The Doétor’s definition of this ideal 
faculty is curious. ‘ The /econd fight,’ fays he, ‘is an impreffion 

made cither by the mznd upon the eye, or by the eye upon the mind, 


by 


* T-eanfe on Second Sight, p. 159 
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* by which things difant or future are perceived, and /een as if they 
‘ were prefent *.’ To comprehend this definition would require a 


man to be poffeffed of both the jxf and /econd fights ! 


To do juftice to the Doctor, however, though he execrates, with 
a fuperftitious meannefs, that form of church-government called 
Prefbyterianif, and prefers to it even Papal aefpotifm ; yet, upon 
this fubjet, he involuntarily and awkwardly makes a very great and 
a very juft encomium on the good fenfe and general charaéter of our 
Highland clergymen, ‘ The iflanders,’ he remarks, ‘ of all degrees, 
‘ whether of ravk or underflanding, admit of it (i. ¢. the fecond 
* fight) except the mini/lers, who univerfally deny it, and are ful- 
* pected to deny it, in coufequence of a /yfem, again{t conviétion, 
* One of them honeftly told me, that he came to Sky with a re/o- 
* dution not to believe it |.’ 


It is not incurious to remark, that men, even poffeffed of diftin- 
guifhed parts, when urging any favourite topic, frequently contradict 
themfelves, and, irom abfolute nonfenle, inadvertently recur to fenfe. 
Of this, the follawing lines of Dr Jounson afford a ftriking ex- 
ample: § Strong reafons,’ fays the Door, § for incredulity will 
‘ readily occur. This faculty of /eeing things out of fight is local, 
* and commonly w/c/e/s, lt is a breach of the common order of 
* things, without any wifible reafon or perceptible benefit. It is 
* afcribed only to a people very little enlightened ; and among them, 
‘ for the moft part, to the mean and the ignorant j.’ The celebrated 
author of thefe juft obfervations was a firm believer in the exiftence 
of fecond fight! * The forcight of the fers, fays Dr Jounson, 

3C2 is 


* Johnfon’s Journey to the Weftern Iflands of Scotland, p, 152. Edin, edit. 1792. 
b Ibid. p. 154. t Id. ibid. 
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is not always Are/cience : They are imprefled with images, of which 
the event only fhews the meaning 


Dr JoHNsON admits what is well known to all our Highlanders, 
that the perfons faid to poffefs this faculty are, in general, ignorant, 
dozing, indolent creatures, who never work, {peak feldom, and {pend 
whole days gaping and gazing ftraight forward, without altering 
their pofition, or taking the {malleft notice of what paffes around 
them. The whole employment of their minds, it fhould appear, is 
occupied with vilionary phantoms: It is not furprifing, therefore, 
that they fhould, at one time or other, ftumble upon fcenes or events, 
to which fomething fimilar afterward happens. 


In the year 1779, the Reverend Mr Donatp M‘Nicor publith- 
ed Remarks on Dr Jounson’s Journey to the Hebrides, a book 
written with much fpirit, good fenfe, and acutenefs of reafoning. 
Being born and bred in the Highlands, Mr M‘Nicot muft be al- 
lowed to have had better opportunitics of knowing the difpofitions, 
manners, and faith of his own countrymen, than a prejudiced Eng- 
lifhman, who was fo /bort-ighted, that he could not fee a ¢ree in 
Scotland, though he paffed many extenfive woods and groves, both 
natural and planted. To fhow the light in which Mr M‘Nicor 
viewed the narrative of the Doétor’s Journey, I fhall tranfcribe a 
few lines on the fubje& of /econd fight, 


‘ In page 248. our traveller,” Mr M‘Nico1 remarks, ‘ comes to 

* examine the queftion of the /econd fight; and itis truly furprifing 
* to fee with what a credulous weakne/s he endeavours to defend fo 
* vifionary an opinion. Other things, which are believed by every 
man. 


* Johnfon’s Journey, &c. p. 156. 
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“ 


man in the country, which are probable in thcmfelves, and are 
fupported by all the evidence that a reafonable man could expect, 
the Door often rejects ; but this point, ab/urd in itfelf, uncoun- 
tenanced by any decent authority, and to which only a few of the 
* moft ignorant vulgar give the leaf faith, he maintains with a 
zeal which fhews him to be a/hamed of nothing but thinking like 


“ 


a 


a“ 


ry 


a“ 


other men *,’ 


Even on the fuppofition that fuch a faculty as fecoud fight cxift- 
ed, the queftion may be afked, Cui bono? kor what end fhould 
men be endowed with a power, which can only ferve to torment 
them with unnecellary alarms? Though we were enabled to fee 
impending calamities, but deprived, as we are, of the capacity of 
preventing them, inftead of a happy attainment, it would render us 
perpetually miferable. The evils of human life are already fufficient~ 
ly numerous; and Nature, for wife purpofes, has hid futurity from 
our eyes. 


Like many other fuperftitions, that of /econd Aight muft vanith in 
proportion as knowledge and civilization advance; and it is a plea- 
{ure to learn, that it is now nearly extinguifhed even in the Weftern 
Iflands of Scotland. 


SECT, 


* M:Nicol’s Remarks on Dr Samucl Jobnfon’s Journey to the Hebrides, p. 191. 
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SECT. VI. 


Of Somnambulifis—Hiftory of Two who fell under the Author's Ob- 


Jervatton, 


NOTHER remarkable phenomenon, which is fumetimes ex- 
hibited in fleep, merits attention.—Some people, during fleep, 

retain the faculties of feeing, hearing, fpeaking, walking, laughing, 
crying, and, in general, doing almoft every thing they are accuftomed 
to perform when they are awake. Near thirty years ago, I had an 
opportunity of examining a ftriking example of /omnambuli/m. 
Within a mile of Edinburgh, I happened to refide fome time ina 
farmer's houfe. Mr Barrp, my landlord, had a fervant maid, 
whofe name was SaraxH. I was uot long there, when I learned 
from the family, that SaR Au, particulaly alter receiving an affront, 
or being angered, was accuftomed to rife in her fleep, to go out, 
and to walk about the fields. My curiofity was excited; and I beg- 
ged to be informed the firft time that Saran fhould rife in her 
fleep. A few nights afterward, one of Mr Bairp’s fons awaked 
me, and told .ne that SaRau had got out of bed. I immediately 
haftened to the apartment where fhe flept. When I arrived, Mr 
and Mrs BAIRD, one of thcir fons, and a fervant maid, SARAH’s 
companion, were prefent. SARAH was in the midft of them. She 
was flightly and careletsly clothed. Her neighbour fervant perfuaded 
her 
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her to fit down. I took my feat by her. We began immediately 
to converfe. She anfwered any queftions that were put to her pret- 
ty diflin@ly ; but fhe always miftook the perfon who fpoke for fome 
other, which gave us an opportunity of affuming any charaéter with- 
in the circle of her acquaintance. I knew that one of the farmer’s 
fervants, whofe name was Joun PorTEOUS, was a lover of her’s; 
and, therefore, I addreffed her in the ftyle which I fuppofed Joun 
might fomctimes have done. From that moment fhe began to {cold 
me, upbraided me with feveral breaches of promife to marry her, and 
dcfired me, in the moft peremptory manner, never again to {peak to 
her on that topic. The converfation was accordingly changed. I 
talked of her miftrefs, who was in the room, becanfe I knew that they 
had occafional quaircls. Till now, | fufpected that the whole was a 
trick, but for what purpofe { could not difcover. SaRau, however, 
abufed Mrs Barrp in the harfheft terms. She faid, but the other 
day, fhe had been accufed of ftealing and drinking fome bottles of 
ale ; that her mifire:s was fufpicious, cruel, and narrow-minded. As 
the miftrefs of the houfe was prefent, when thefe and other oppro- 
brious terms were ufed, I began to doubt my preconceived notion of 
impoflure ; and, theicfore, changed the obje& of my experiments 
and inguities. J] examined her countenance, and found, that her 
cycs, though open, wild, and ftaring, were not abfolutely fixed. I 
took a pin and repeatedly pricked her arm ; but not a mufcle moved, 
not a fymptom of pain was difcoverable. At lafl, fhe became impa~ 
ticnt to get out, and made {cveral attempts to efcape by the door ; 
But that was prevented by the domeftics. Perceiving her inability 
to force the door, fhe made a fudden fpring at the window, and en- 
deavoured to throw herfelf over, which would have been fatal to her, 
To remove every fufpicion of impofture, I defired the people, with 
proper precautions to prevent harm, to try if fhe would really preci- 


pitate 
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pitate herfelf from the window. A feemingly free accefs was left for 
her efcape, which fhe perceived, and inftantly darted with fuch force 
and agility, that more than one half of her body was projected be- 
fore her friends were aware. They, however, laid hold of her, and 
prevented the dreadful cataftrophe. She was again prevailed upon, 
though with much reluétance, to fit down. She foon refumed her 
former calmnefs, and ficely anfwered fuch queftions as were put to 
her. This fcene continued for more than an hour. I was perfe@lly 
convinced, notwithftanding my original fufpicions, that the woman 
was aéiuated by ftrong and natural impulfes, and not by any defign 
to deceive. I afked if any of the attendants knew how to awaken 
her. A female fervant replied, that fhe did. She immediately, to 
my aftonifhment, laid hold of SARAn’s wreft, forcibly fqueezed and 
rubbed the projecting bones, calling out, at the fame time, Saran, 
Sapau! By this operation SARAH awoke. She ftared with 
amazement, looked around, and afked, how fo many people came to 
be in her apartment at fo unfeafonable an hour? After the was 
completely awake, I afked her, what was the caufe of her reftlefs and 
violent agitation ? She replied, that fhe had been dreaming that fhe 
was purfued by a furious éx//, who was every moment on the point 


of goring her. 


A pretty fimilar example afterwards occurred. Mr THomas 
PaRKINSON, then a ftudent of medicine in the univerfity of Edin- 
burgh, wac accuftomed to talk and to anfwer queftions in his fleep. 
This fa&t was known to his companions. To amufe ourfelves, twe 
of us went gently into his chamber while he was afleep. We knew 
that he was in love witha young lady in Yorkfhire, the place of his 
nativity. We whifpered her name repeatedly in his ear. He foon 
began to tofs about his hands, and to fpeak incoherently. He gra- 

Vou. Il, 3D dually 
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dually became more calm and recollected. His imagination took the 
dire@tion we intended. He thought he was ftationed under the 
lady’s window, and repeatedly upbraided her for not appeasing and 
{peaking to him as fhe had fo often done on former occafions. At 
laft, he became impatient, ftarted up, laid hold of books, thoes, and 
every thing he cow!d eafily grafp. Thinking his miftrefs was afleep, 
he threw thefe articles againft the oppofite wall of his chamber. By 
what he faid, we learnt, that his imaginary fcene lay in a ftrect, and 
that he was darting the books and thoes at the lady’s window, in or- 
der to awake her. She, however, did not appear; and, after tiring 
himfelf with fiequent exertions, he went quietly into bed without 
wakening. His eyes were nearly fhut ; and, although he freely con- 
verfed with us, did not feem to perceive that any perfon wag prefent 
with him. Next day, we told him what had happened ; but he 
faid, that he had only a faint recolle@ion of dreaming about his 


miftrefs. 


In the French Encyclopedic, under the word Nodélambule, we have 
an account of a ftudent of divinity in the univerfity of Bourdeaux, 
who was accuftomed to rife in his fleep, and to read and write with- 
out the ufe of his cyes. The fa&t is attefted by the Archbifhop of 
BourDEAUX, who thought it a phaenomenon worthy of his atten. 
tion. Left he fhould have been deceived by the young man, he in- 
terpofed an obltacle between his eyes and the paper on which he was 
writing, or reading, But he read and wrote in the fame manner, 
and with equal accuracy, as if no fuch obftacle had exifted *, 


A recent and authentic occount of a fleep-walker has been publith- 
ed 


* This fact is likewife related by the learned and ingenious Lord Monsoppo, in his 
Antient Metaphyfice, vol. 1. p. 159. 
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ed on the continent, and now tranflated into Englith under the title 
of A true and furprifing Account of a Natural Sleep-Walker, read be- 
fore the Philofophical Society of Laufanne in § witzerland, on the 6th of 
February 1788, This fleep-walker’s name is DevAuD. At the 
time the following experiments and obfervations were made upon 
him under the direCtion of the fociety, he was between thirteen and 
fourteen years of age. His conftitution was weakly, and his nerves 
extremely irritable. The focicty appointed three of its members, Dr 
Levapbe and Meffrs REyNizR and Van BERcuEM, to make and 
report their obfervations on the flecping exertions and behaviour of 
this young man. Thefe gentlemen faithfully executed the injunc- 
tions they had received, and reported the refults of the experiments 
they had made, and whatever authentic relations thy procured from 


others. 


His ordinary fleep, which is feldom tranquil, when about to be 
feized with a fit of Somnambulifm, is uncommonly difturbed. While 
in this flate, he is afle€ed with involuntary motions; his heart pal- 
pitates ; his tongue falters ; and he alternately rifes up and lie 
down. On one of thefe occafions, the gentlemen remarked, that hc 
foon articulated more diftinQly, rofe fuddenly, and aQed agrecably to 
the motives of the dream which then occupied his imagination. When 
too guickly roufed by a violent noife, or other caufes, he is fometimes 
feized with convulfions. After a paroxyim, he complains of being 
fatigued, and, on fome occafions, is affected with ficknefs and vo- 
initing., At *rft, when he awoke, and found himfelf drefled, and in 
the midft of feveral perfons, his furprife was great. But, after the ha- 
bit of fomnambulifm had continued for fome time, recolleGion of 
fimilar events, as formerly remarked with regard to difagreeable 
dreams, gredaally dimmifhed his furprife. The idcas of a boy at 

3D2 {chool 
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fchool muft neceffarily be few and fimple ; and, of courfe, his dreams 
can admit of little variation. His daily verfions, cyphering, the 
church fpires, and bells, but chiefly tales of ghofts and hobgobblins, 
were the principal objects of his nightly vifions. When his mind 
was impreffed with particular ideas before going to fleep, which is 
nothing uncommon, thefe ideas frequently conftituted or gave a di- 
rection to his dreams, 


The gentlemen examinators mention fome effects of electricity and 
magnetifm upon our fomnambulift, But, in the tranflation, (for I 
have not feen the original), the facts are obfcure, uninterefting, and 
fometimes even contradictory ; and, therefore, fhall be pafled over 
in filence. 


With regard to the young man’s /enfes, we are told, that iron, 
brafs, and filver, applied to his noftrils, made no impreffion ; but that 
a bit of cedar, as well as the fingers of another perfon, gave him 
fone uneafinefs. In one of his paroxylins, they prefented to him a 
piece of bread, and fome wormwood wine, The latter he imme- 
diately diftinguifhed by the fmell, and laid, This ts not our table wine. 
He was afterwards furnifhed with a little common wine, which he in- 
ftantly drank, As he was walking along, wrapt up in fome dream, 
two of the gentlemen put themfelves in the way he was directing his 
courf*; but he pafled between them, without being offended, or 
feeming to be confcious of the prefence of any obftacle, He dreffed 
himfelf with great propriety in a room which was perfeétly dark : 
He felected his own clothes froma number of others which had been 
purpofely jumbled together, and complained that fome of his compa- 
nions had made {port of him. When his eyes were perfealy thut, 
be touched, ia prefence of the gentlemen, feveral objeéts, and readily 


diftinguithed 
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diftinguifhed thofe which he had feen before from thofe he had not. 
A book that did not belong to him was put into a drawer where he 
kept his papers: When he felt the book, he exprefled great anxicty 
left he fhould be fufpected of theft. 


His fenfe of bearing while afleep was very accurate. In one of 
his reveries, he fancied that he was ringing the bell of St Martin’s 
church, and performed all the neceffary motions. After this opera- 
tion was finifhed, he was afked how long he had rung? he anfwer- 
ed, four minutes, He took a candle with a defign to light it: But 
one of the company, not perceiving that he held it in his hand, remark- 
ed in a low voice, that Le bad forgot bis candle. Of what ufe are 
your eyes, faid Devaun, tf you don't fee it? 


When our fleep-walker wifhes to fee any object, he makes an ef- 
fort to open his eyc-lids, which he docs very imperfe@ly, and with 
much difficulty. The ball of the eye, on thefe occafions, appears to 
be fixed and languid. On this fubjedt Mr N. 


¢ 


makes the follow- 





ing remarks: * When I accompanied the flecp-walker, I remained 


Fal 


‘ always behind him, or by his fide ; and very often without touch- 


ry 


ing him, I put my face under his, to obferve if his eyes were 


- 


really fut; and [ found them always clofed. However, after 


o 


walking iome fteps in this pofture, he ufually difcovered me by the 


wo. 


noife of my feet, and went a little afide. When I ftill followed 


o 


him, he raifed his head, drew up his eye-brows with difficulty, and 


made an effort to open his eyes. This ke could do only by halves, 


” 


yet fo as to perceive me: Don’t fland in my way, he faid, and held 
on at the fame pace. As the moon fhone, I had an opportunity of 


n 


“ 


examining his eyes very narrowly, and was convinced, that the dif- 
ficulty he experienced in opening them proceeded from the inaction 


- 
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* of the upper eye-lid, which he could not move without firk raifing 
* the eye-brows *.’ 


The gentlemen examinators made many other experiments upon 
this fleep-walker. But as, in general, they are of a fimilar nature 


with thofe already related, it is unneceffary to give more examples. 


Upon this curious fubjcé&t, I muft mention a fingular converfation 
which happened in my houfe many years ago. The company confifted 
of the learned and ingenious Dr Rep, at prefent Profeffor of Morals 
in the Univerfity of Glafgow, and the no lefs learned and ingenious Dr 
BLAcKLOcK, both well known in the literary world. DrREID, among 
many other queftions, afked Dr Back Lock, if he had any idea of 
light?) Dr Buacxzock replied, that he had not, being deprived of 
fight fo early as the fecond year of his exiftence. Dr Rzip then 
afked him, if there was any difference between his ideas of perfons 
and objcéts when he dreamed, and thofe which were excited while 
awake? Dr Bracktock replied, that the difference was great ; 
that he doubted whether he could communicate this difference in 
fuch a manner as to be underftood ; but that he would make the at- 
tempt. His anxiety to pleafe and inform made his explanation 
at firft fo obfcure and perplexed, that it could not be under- 
flood. This perplexity he perceived ; retracted what he had faid as 
unintelligible ; and, with fome degree of exultation, exclaimed, 
* Now I have it.’ He then told us, that, when awake, he could dif- 
tinguith perfons three ways: The mofl pertec&t of which was that of 
chearing them fpeak ; but he could alfo recognife an acquaintance by 
feeling his head and fhoulders, The third mode of diftinétion was 
by attending, without the aid of fpeech, to the found and manner of 

breathing. 


* See the above mentioned Pamphlet, p. 25. 
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breathing. He then proceeded, and told us, that, in flcep, the ob- 
jea&ts which prefented themfelves to his imagination were more vivid, 
and that without the intervention of any of the three modes mentioned 
above, he had diftin& perceptions of difant objets both animated and 
inanimated. Being afked by what means he thought thefe impref- 
fions were conveyed to him, he replicd, that he imagined his body 
was united to theirs by a kind of diffant conta&, which was effected 
by the inflrumentality of ¢breads or /lrings which procceded from 
their bodics to his own; and that mutual ideas were conveyed by 
vibrutions of thefe frings. ‘The Doétor could not come nearer to the 
point ; for, though what he faid did not amount to ideas excited by 
aCiual vifion, yet the approach was aftonifhingly near. 


SECT 
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SECT. VIL 


Some unconneéted Faéts concerning Sleep and Dreaming. 


AN is not the only animal that dreams. From many fads, 

and a very extenfive analogy, it is sImoit certain, that every 
animal dreams more or lefs. Dogs bark in their fleep. This barking 
is indecd feeble ; but the founds peculiar to the chace, to anger, to 
defire, to complaint, &c. are eafily diftinguifhable. 1 have often re- 
gretted, that ingenious men, when fupporting favourite theorics, 
fhould fo frequently relate the groffeft abfurdities. The celebrated 
M. ve Burron, iv bis Differtation on the Nature of Animals, 
giavely tells us, ‘ that zavots, whofe minds are totally inactive, dream 
‘ like other men: Dreams, therefore, are produced independent of 
‘ mind. Brute animals, though they have 20 mand, not only dream, 
‘ but I am tempted to think, that all dreams are independent of 
‘ mind*.’ A moft brilliant tentiment, and moft /ogically expreffed ! 
Dreaming, thinking, or even fecling, without the intervention of 
mind, invo've ideas beyond the limits of human underftanding, 


When about to fleep, moft animals chufe a particular pofition of 

body. ‘The camel places his head between his fore feet; the monkey, 
Vou. II. 3E like 
* Buffon, vol. 3. p. 256. Tranflat. 
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like man, lies on his fide ; moft birds fleep with their head under one 
wing, The pfittacus galgulus, a fpectes of parrot, hangs by one foot 
on the branch of a tree; aud fome ipiders, and other infects, fufpend 
themfelves by their fore legs, 


A horfe, when in good health, lies not above two or three hours 
at atime, and feldom fleeps more than three or four hours in the 
twenty-four. Some hoifes never lie down, but fleep ftanding; and 
even thole which are accuftomed to lie down, fometimes flcep on 
their feet. The afs Qeeps flill lefs than the horfe ; and, for that pur- 
pofe, never lics dawn, except after great futigre *. The heavictt and 
moft fluggifh animals do not fleep the longeft or the moft profound. 
ly. The flumbcrs of the ox are light and fhort. We is roufed 
by the flightcft noife: He generally fics on the Icft fide ; and the 
left kidney is always larger and fatter than the right |. The 
flecp of cuts, is, in gencial, light; but fometimes they have decn 
fecn fleeping with much more protoundnels than moft other ani- 
mals |. The fow-kind fleep longyr than moft quadrupeds. 


Man, perhaps, fleeps longer than any of the larger animals, Be- 
fide the natural walle ovcalioned by exercife and labour, the perpe- 
tual activity of his mind fatigues the body, and renders a greater 


quantity of fleep neceflary. 


Badgers fleep the whole night and three-fourths of the day ; yet, 
like the marmottes or dormice, they are fubje€t to a lethargic or be- 
numbed flate during winter, This great quantity of fleep, though 
they eat little, makes them very fat ; for this reafon, they are enabled 

to 

* Buffon, ibid. p. 416. + Ibid. p. 442, 

i Ibid. vol 4. p. 55+ 
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to endure hunger a Jong time, and often remain in their holes three 


or four days together, without receiving the fmalleft nourihment. 


Another affection, peculiar to the ftate of fleep, is the éacuhus, or 
night-more. This affe€tion, in general, is produccd by indigeflion, 
and by eating too much, and particularly of flefh-meat, at fupper. It 
is likewife fometimes occalioned by lying, while aflcep, on the back, 
and the bed-clothes, of couric, prefling on the breaft. From whatevei 
caule the ng/t-mare procecds, itis uniformly accompanied with great 
terror, and a fete of fuffocation ; for by the preffine of wind, or 
fome other caufe, upon the lungs, refpiration i, either prevented, or 
very much impeded. The fenfations excited by this caufe are al- 
ways of the mol exeriiating nature. The imagination prefents the 
ideas of fome fpcétre or demon lying on the breaft, or of fituations 
which neceflarily infer fuffocation and death. When the fufferer 
attempts to throw off the load, or to efcape from the impending dan- 
ger, he difcovers a total inability to move any ot his members, This 
circumftance augments his terror and his pain, and, at laft, banithes 
fleep. When he awakes, the imaginary weight, or caufe of terror, 
is removed, and the power of motion is reflored. But the palpita- 
tions of the heait, and the confulion of the brain, remain for fome 
time, till the paroxyfm is completely finithed ; and then the whole 


is recognifed to have been only an imaginary delufion * 


3E2 CHAP. 


* If the reader is defirous of fecmg a more full difcaffion of this fubject, he may con- 
fult Dr Willis, De Anima Brutorum, a learned and ingenious work, publdhed in the 
year 1672. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Of thofe Animals who /leep, or continue in a torpid flate, during 
Winter. 


HAT ftate of animal exiftence denominated //eep, may be con- 
fidered as an univerfal affection, Almoft evcry animated be- 
ing is fubjeét to its dominion. As formerly remarked, fome animals 
require more and others lefs fleep, according to their conftitutions and 
other circumftances. But there are many animals who continue to 
fleep during the whole months of winter. While in this condition, 
they neither move nor take fuod ; and yet they revive on the ap- 
proach of fummer. Of thefe a few examples fhall be laid before the 
reader. 


It is well known, that many quadrupeds and infeQs remain in a 
torpid ftate during winter; but it is a remarkable faGt, that not a 
fingle fpecics of birds, except the fwallow and cuckoo, have ever been 
fuppofed to fleep during the winter months. With regard to the 
{wallow-tribe, I muft refer the reader to my firft volume, where this 
fubje& is amply difcuffed *. 

The 


* Philof. 6f Nat. Hift. vol. 1. p. 473: 
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The land-tortoife is a very Joag-lived animal. Mr Wires * 
gives an account of one that lived more than forty years in a little 
walled court. During that period, it regularly retired under ground 
about the middle of November, and came forth agaio about the 
middle of April. On its firft appearance in the fpring, it difcovered 
very litle inclination for food; but, in the height of fummer, it 
was very voracious. As the fummer declined, its appetite grew lefs ; 
and, during autumn, it hardly ate any thing, In the nionth of April 
1780, Mr Water informs us, ‘a moift and warm afternoon, with 


* the thermometer at 50, brought forth troops of fhe'l-fnails ; and, 


© at the fame junQure, the ¢ortoi/e heaved up the mould and put out 
‘its head; and the next morning came forth, as it were raifed from 


* the dead, and walked about till four in the afternoon 4.” 


The Alpine marmsts, on the approach of wintet, retire to thc: fub- 
terrancan abodes, the entrances to which they fhut up with earth or 
clay. In this fituation they continue to be plump for three months ; 
but afterwards they gradually decay, and are extremely cmaciated at 
the end of winter. When difcovered in their retreats, they are fornd 
to be rolled up in the form of a ball, covered with hay ; and they 
are carried off by the hunters in a ftate fo torpid, that they may be 
killed without showing the fmalleft fymptcm of pain. They may 
be revived by a gradual and gentle heat ; and thofe which are tamed 
and fed in houfes never become torpid, but are as lively and active 
an the winter asin the fummer. Their holes are deep, and they live 
together in numbers. The fatteft are felccted for eating, and the 
young ones are preferved for taming f. 


The 


* White’s Nat. Hift. of Selborne, p. 135, &c. 
1 Tord. p. 262. 
{| Buffon, vol. 4. p. 344. Tranilat. 
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The different {pecies of daés fleep during the winter months. The 
final caufe of their torpidity is obvious. In that feafon, there are no 
moths, or other flying infects, the chicf food of bats. Hence, 
if Nature did not confer this faculty, or rather inactivity, upon them, 
a fingle winter would annihilate the fpccies. ‘ The prevailing no- 
‘ tion,’ fays the Honourable DAinEs BARRINGTON, ‘ that they 
‘ hang always in clufters touching each other, is not true, as this 
* depends entirely upon their having a proper opportunity of adhcr- 
‘ ing to the piace from which they are fulpended ; they fometimes, 
* therefore, are in contad, and oftcn at confiderable diitunces, but 
* always fix them/clycs by both their feet *.’ It is a well kiown fact, 
that bats, whilft in a torpid ftate, evacuate their dung, and, of courfe, 
both the circulation of the blood, and a certain degrve of mufcular 
adlion, continue to be exerted. Mr Cornisu applied a ther mome- 
ter to the body of a bat when perfedtly torpid ; the liquor ftood at 
36, and the heart beat 60 times in a minute. When awakened fo 
much that the fame animal could fly a little, the thermometer was 
again applied, the liquor rofe to 38, and the heurt beat roo times in 


a minute. 


Some animals who fleep during winter, mey be kept awake by 
fupplying them with warmth and proper food. Of thi, kind are the 
bear, the viper, and the common houte-fly, which, under thefe ctr- 


cumftances, continue alert and cheerful through the whole year, 
’ § ba 


The fat /guirrel, a quadruped about fix inches in length, the 
Jeiurus glis of LiNN US, remains in a torpid ftcte during winter. Its 
internal heat excecds not that of the air. When the heat of the air 
is ten degrees above the freezing point, the temperature of the fat 

Squirrel, 


Daines Barrington’s Mifcellanies, p. 166. 
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Squirrel, the dormoufe, and the garden /quirrel, is precifely the fame, 
as M. de Burron difcovered by plunging the ball of a thermometer 
into their bodies. We cannot, therefore, be furprifed that thefe ani- 
mals, whofe natural heat is fo inconfiderable, fhould fall into a be- 
numbed ftate, whenever their internal heat is not augmented by that 
of the external air, which uniformly happens when the liquor in the 
thermometer does not rife ten or eleven degrees above the freezing 
point. Cold is the true caufe of the torpid ftate of what are called 
the /leeping animals. This torpid ftate continues as long as the caufe 
by which it is produced, and ceafes with the cold. A few degrees 
above ten or eleven is fufficient to revive them; and, if kept in a 
warm place during winter, they are never benumbed, but go about, 
and eat and fleep like other animals. When they feel uncommonly 
chilled, in order to expofe lets furface to the air, and to preferve 
their natural warmth, they roll themfelves up in the form of a ball. 
dt is in this form that they are found, during winter, in hollow 
trees, and in holes of walls expofed to the fouth. In thefe holes 
they lie upon colleGtions of mofs and leaves, without the fmalleft mo- 
tion ; and, though toffed about, they ncither extend themfelves, nor 
difcover the leaft fymptom of life. From this dormant condition 
nothing can route them but the application of a gentle and gradual 
heat ; for, when fuddenly placed near a fire, they uniformly die. 
Though, in this flate, they are totally deprived of motion, though 
their eyes are thut, and the animals feem to have loft every {pecies 
of fenfation; yct they fecl any acute pain. When burned or 
wounded, they contra& their bodies, and utter low and repeated 
criesy Their fenfibility, therefore, and the action of the heart and 
lungs Mill fubt. It is obvious, however, that thefe vital motions 
are but feeble... The circulation of the blood, it.is probable, proceeds 
in the large veffels only ; for the refpiration is flow and feeble, the 


fecretions 
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feeretions: are inconfiderable, and no ‘excrements are voided: 2h 

‘long and rigerous printers, they fometimes die in their holes. They 
perith not, it fhowld appear, by the lofs.-of fwbftance.from peripira- 
tion ; for in autumn they are exceedingly fat; and equally fo when 
they revive in the fpring. Ascold is the chief, if not the only caufe 
of their torper, and as they do not fall into this ftate tril the tempe- 
rature of the ais is below ten or eleven degrees; they frequently re- 
vive during the winter; for, in that feaion, many days ofien occur 
when the liquor in the thermometer rifes to twelve, thirteen, four- 
teen, and even higher degrees above the freezing point. In weather 
of this kind, the dormice either come out of their abodes in queit of 
food, or eat part of what they had amaffed.in autumn. 


The Hamffers, or German marmots, on the approach of winter, 
retire into their fubterraneous abodes, where they remain in perfect 
tranquillity, and feed on their provifions till the frof becomes fevere, 

-when they fink imtea torpid flate. During this-perind of their, exift- 
ence, if the Boles be, opened, the ham-ter is found lying ona bed of 
firaw. Hise head is bended under his belly between the two fore- 
legs, and thofe behind reft upon his muzzle. The eyes are thut; 
and, when the eye-lids are forced open, they inftantly clofe again, His 
members are ftiff, like thofe of a dead animal, and the whole body 
feels.as cold as ice. Neither refpiration, nor aay other fign of life, 
can be perceived, When difleéted in this fituation,: the heart alter- 
nateiy contracte and: dilates. Thefe movements, ‘however, are fo 
flow, that the pulfations do not exceed fifteen in a minute; though, 
when the animal is awake, the heart, in the fame time, beats an hun- 
dred and fifty ftrokes. The fat feemis to be coagulated. The intedf- 
‘tines are equally cold with the external paste of the body, aad, upon 
the application of ipirit of wine, or oil of witriol, difoover mot the 
Vor. IL. 3 F {malleft 
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fmalleft degree of irritability. During this operation, the animal 
feems to;have very little feeling, As if he wanted to refpire, he 
fometimes opens his mouth. But his torpor is too powerful to ad- 
mit of his awaking entirely. 


This lethargy of the hamfter has been afcribed folely to the effects 
of acertain degree of cold, which may be true with regard to the 
bats and dormice ; but, in order to render the hamifter torpid, befide 
cold, he muft likewife be excluded from all communication with the 
external air: For, whea fhut up in a cage, filled with earth and 
ftraw, and expofed to a degree of cold fufficient to freeze water, the 
hamfter never becomes torpid. When the cage, however, is funk 
four or five feet under ground, and {ecured againft the accel of air, 
in a few days, he is equally torpid as if he had beenin his own bur- 
row. If the cage is brought up to the furface, the hamfter, in two 
or three hours, awakes, and re{umes his torpid flate when again put 
under the earth, When paffing from a torpid to an active fate, the 
hamfter firft lofes the rigidity of his members, and then makes pro- 
found refpirations, but at long intervals. His legs begin to move, 
he opens his mouth, and utters rattling and‘difagreeable founds. Af- 
ter continuing thefe operations for fome time, he opens his eyes, and 
endeavours to raife himfelf on his legs. All thefe movements, how- 
ever, are flill unfteady and reeling, like that of a man intoxicated with 
liquor. But he reiterates his efforts, till he acquires the faculty of 
ftanding on his legs. He remains, for fome time, fixed in that atti- 
tude, as if he meant to reconnoitre, and to repofe himfelf after his 
fatigue. He now gradually begins to walk, to eat, and to act in his 
ufual manner. According to the temperature of the air, thie paflage, 
frorn a torpid to an active ftate, requires more or !efs time. In a cold 
air, he is generally more than two hours before he completely 

awakes 5 
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awakes ; but, in a-more temperate air, he. accontplithes this purpofe 
in Jefs than one ‘hour. -{t is probable that-this change is produced 
imperceptibly when the animal: remaids undifturbed in-his hote, and 
that he feels none of the inconveniencies which arifa:from.a forced 


and fudden revivifcence 


The Hedgehog is one of thofe quadtupeds which Yiein a dormant 
ftate during the winter months. Some years ago, that. ingenious, 
learned, and dexterous anatomift, Dr ALEXANDER: Monroy made 
fome experiments upon the hedgehog, a3 well as upon frogs, though 
he informs me t, thdt he‘did not profecute thefe experiments with 
all the accuracy and attention which the curiofity of the fubjett’ me- 
rits. During a fevere winter, he kept a hedgehog in a room, where 
there was no fire from the month of November till March.: He 
placed near the animal boiled beef, brcad, cheefe, potatoes, water, 
and ftraw. About the beginning of December 1764, the hedgehog, 
was affected with an unufual degree of drowfinefs.. He, however, 
continued to eat, though more fparingly, till the 25th of that month, 
From that time till the 8th day of March following, he continued. in 
a profound fleep, except when artificially roufed. After being thus 
roufed, he foon walked back to his place of retreat, and refumed his 
dormant ftate. On the 25th of December, he weighed thiricen ounces 
and three drachms; on the 6th of February elevea -ounces.and. feven 
drachms; and, om the 8th of March, eleven ounces. and three 
drachms. The Doétor obfetved: a. {mall quantity of feculent matter 
and urine among the hay. Atthe time of his a@ual revivifcence,: 
no perfon was prefent ; and, of courte, the: circum {tances attending it: 
are ‘unknown.’ In the courfe pf) whrde months, he did Aot perceive 

: 3B 2: . that 

* For thefe and Similar Fadts,' fee Butta and inany other ntural ‘hiflorkins, 

4 Ina letter, dated March 1794. 
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that the hedgehog had either ate or drank ; but it remained conflant- 
ly in a profound fleep among the flraw. Its #mbs, however, were 
never ricid ; but it loft two ounces of its weight. rags, which the 
Door kept during the winter in a veffel with water, feemed to be 
in 1 fimilar ftate with that of the hedgehog. 


From every example we have enumcrated, it appears, that extreme 
cold, and an exclufion from a free accefs to the operation of the ex- 
ternal air, are the principal caufes which produce the torpidity of 
cestain brute animals, We {hall now make a remark upon what hip- 
pens to the human {pecics when expofed to great cold, efpecially if ac- 
companied with bodily fatigue. Men in this fituation, of which 
fatal inflances too often occur, feel an almoft irrefiftible inclination to 
lie down to reft. When they yield to this propenfity, being be- 
numbed with cold, they foon fall aflecp; and this fleep infallibly 
terminates in death. ‘Thofe animals, however, who flcep during 
the winter, uniformly not only retire below ground, or into fome 
other recefs, but cover themielves with fubftances which refift fuch 
deleterious effects of cold as would deftruy their exiflence. If man 
and the lary er animals, when benumbed and aQtually afleep from the 
operation vi cold, were placed in fmilar circumftances, it is probable 
Uiey might be induced to flecp a very great length of time, and again 


awake without fuffering much injury. 


CH AP, 
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CHAPTER VIL 
Of the Language of Beaf:. 


NDER the term dea/fs, in the courfe of this chapter, I compre- 
hend all thofe animals, of every clafs, who are inferior in men- 
tal powers to the human fpecies. We can only perceive the lan- 
guage of beafts by attending to the particular cries they make, and to 
the influence which thefe cries have upon the feelings and actions 
of their affeciates. This fubje& is very copious. But I mutt limit 
myfelf to a few facts, accompanied with fuch remarks as they may 
occafionally fuggeft. 


I fhall begin with the clafs of quadrupeds. But it is neceflary to 
inform my readers, that by the language of beafts, 1 mean not what 
is called articulate or artificial language, but {uch vocal founds as are 
expreffive of different feelings, wants, and defires, by which animals 
are enabled to communicate particular fentiments to each other. 


In oppofition.to artificial language, the nature of which depends 
upon convention or agreement, and fometimes upon mere accident, 
there is a naiurad language which is common to man and to moft of 

the 
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the inferior animals. Men poffefs both thefe fpecies of language ; 
but the brute animals are limited folely to natural language. Brutes, 
by uttering certain founds, are enabled to communicate their feelings, 
whether external or internal, to every individual of the fame fpeties. 
Thefe affemblages of inarticulate founds are uniformly the fame, 
and, contrary to what takes place in the artificial language of man, 
fuffer no variation from climate or inftitution, but are equally intel- 
ligible in every divifion of the globe. 


The elephant loves the fociety of his equals, and can make himfelf 
to be underftood by them. Elephants are often obferved to affemble 
in troops, to act in concert, and again to difperfe. Thefe movements 
are not accidental, but produced by certain founds and geftures ; and, 
though they carry on no common operation, this circumftance may, 
perhaps, be afcribed to the want of room and of tranquility ; for, in 
all countries inhabited by the elephant, men have been very antient- 
ly multiplied ; he is, therefore, perpetually difturbcd, and no where 
poffeffes peaceably fufficient fpace to eftablith fecure and permanent 
abodes, Elephants, in a wild ftate, are neither fanguinary nor fe- 
rocions. Their natural difpofitions are gentle, and they never make 
in improper ule of their arms or their ftrength ; for they exert their 
offenfive talents only in defending themfelves, or in proteding their 
companions. Their manners are focial. They commoiily march in 
numerous trov ps; the eldeft precede; the young and the feeble are pla- 
ced in the middle ; and thofe of middle age and full of vigour bring 
up the rear. The mothers carry their young firmly embraced in their 
trunks, This order, however, they obfetve ih'perilous marches only, 
“8 when they intend to pafture on dultitated' fields! In the de. 
ferts and forefts, they travel with lefs precaution, buf never feparate 
fo far as to exceed the poflibility of receiving affifance from each 


other. 
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other. When alarmed with any dangerous attack, they utter crées 
expreflive of their fituation and want of afliftance, The meaning of 
thefe cries is perfe@tly underftood by all the elephants within the 
reach of hearing; and they immediately run with eagernefs to the 
relief of their diftreffed or apprehenfive companions. When an ele- 
phant difcovers a plentiful pafture, he cal/s to the others, and invites 
them to partake of his good fortune. From the great fagacity with 
which Nature has endowed him, he foon becomes acquainted with 
the language, geflures, and defires of men. He is, of courfe, eafily 
tamed, initructed, and rendered fubmiffive and obedicnt. As he 1s 
ftronger as well as more intelligent than any other animal, his fer- 
vices are more ready, more cxtenfive, and more ufeful. When the 
hunters go in queft of a wild elephant, they carry along with theni 
into the foreft a tamed female in feafon; and, when they imagine 
themfelves to be near enough to be heard, her governonr makes her 
utter the cry of love, The wild male inftantly replies, and haftens 
to join her. She is then made to march towards an inclofure, pitfal, 
or other {nare, repeating, from time to time, the fame alluring cry, 
till he is completely deceived aud caught. In a domeftic ftate, the 
elephant foon learns to underftand figns, and even the meaning of 
words, founds, and geftures. He diftinguifhes the tones of com- 
mand, of anger, and of approbation, and regulates his actions accord - 
ingly. He never miftakes the voice of his mafter ; but receives his 
orders with attention, executes them with prudence and alacrity, but 
without any degree of precipitation ; for his movements are always 
meafured, and his character feems to partake of the gravity of his 
mafs, After this anjmal has had time to Jearp.the danguage of his 
conductor, words alone are fufficignt tomake him perforin whatever 
is required of him. , The eyes of the slephant, in proportion to the 
magnitude of hig body, are very final}, but Jively,, brilliant, and 


highly 
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highly expreflive of fentiment. He turus them flowly and with mild- 
nefs towards his mafler. When he {peaks, the anims] regards him with 
an eye of friendfhip and attention 5 and his penétrating afpect is con- 
{picuous when he wants to antictpate the inclinations of his yover~ 
nour. He refleéts, deliberates, thinks, and fever determines till he 
has feveral times examined, without paffion or precipitation, the figns 
or commands which he ought toobey. As thd elephant is naturally 
grave and moderate, we cally read in his eves, whofe movements are 
flow, the order and fucceflion of his internal affections. The cry of 
the elephant, whither excited by love or other fenfations, is heard 
and underftood at the diftance of more than a league; but it 
does not, Hie the roaring of the Hon or tyger, create terror, When 
the cornack, or conductor of the clephaat, withes to have fome labori~ 
ous office performed, he explains the nature of the operation, and 
mentions the reafons which fhould induce him to obey. If the ele- 
phant feems reluctant, his conductor promifes to give him arrack, 
ot fome other thing of which he is fond. But it is extremely dan- 
gerdus to break any of thefe promifes. Many cornacks have 
fallcn vidtims to indifcretions of this kind. A well authenticated 
fact, on this fubject, happencd at Dekan. An elephant, from fome 
motive of revenge, killed hiscornack. The man’s wife, who beheld 
the dreadful fcene, took her two children and threw them at the feet 
of the enraged animal, faying, ‘ Sirice you have flain my hufband, take 
* my lile alfo, as well as that of my children.’ The elephant inttantly 
flopped, telented, and, as if ftung with remorfe, took up the eldeft 
boy with its trunk, placed him on its neck, adopted him for its cor- 
nack, and would never afterwards allow any other perfon to mount 


it. 


Among 
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Among the larger f{pecies of animals, the camel, the dronicdury, 
the borfe, &c. not only exprefs, by particular founds, their own 
wants, or defires, their pleafures and pains, but, when in a domel- 
tic ftate, learn the meaning of words, and know diftin@ly how to 
obey the commands of their mafters. A troop of camels, when 
travelling in the fandy deferts of Africa, after a repofe, the moment 
they are dered, bend their knees, and lie down to be again loaded, 
Thefe gentle and inoffenfive creatures muft fuffer much; for, efpe- 
cially when over-loaded, or when too long in want of water, they 
exprefs their uneafinefs by uttering the moft lamentable cries. 
In marching through the defert, the camels require neither whip no; 
fpur; but, when they begin to be tired, their courage is fupported, 
and their fatigue is foftened, by /ongs, or by the found of fome mu- 
fical inflrument. Their conduors relieve each other in finging. 
When timc is likely to be too much prolonged, the animals are oc- 
cafionally allowed to reft only about an hour; after which, the fongs 
are renewed till they arrive at another refting place, when they again 
lic down, In this manner, and by thefe means, the camels, with 
heavy loads, perform journies almofl incredible. 


The language of the orf is not extenfive. Mares and geldings 
neigh lefs frequently than perfect horfes, Their voices alfo are nei- 
ther fo deep nor fo full. In horfes of every kind, whether entire 
or mutilated, five fpecies of neighing, expreffive of different paf- 
fions, are diftinguifhable. In the neigh of joy, the voice is long 
protracted, and begins and terminates with tharp founds: The 
horfe, at the fame time, flings, but without any inclination to firike, 
In the neigh of defre, whether proceeding from love or friendihip, 
the horfe does not fling, the voice is long continued, and finifhes 
with graver tones, The neigh of anger, during which he flings 

Vou. Il. 4G and 
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and ftrikes with fury, is very fharp and fhort. Neither is the neigh 
of fear, during which he likewife flings, longer than that of anger ; 
the voice is grave and hoarfe, and feems as if it proceeded entirely 
from the noftrils. This neigh has fome refemblance to the roaring 
of alion. The noife expreflive of pain is not properly a neigh, but 
a kind of groan or fnorting uttered with a grave tone, and follow- 
ing the alteinate motions of refpiration, It has been remarked, 
that horfes which neigh moft frequently, from motives of joy or de- 
firc, are the moft generous and healthy. The voice of unmutilated 
horfes is flronger than that of geldings or of mares. The female 
voice, even fiom the moment of birth, is weaker than that of the 
male. At two, or two and a half years, which is their age of pu- 
berty, the voices of both males and females, as iu man and meft 
animals, become ftronger and more grave. In that large and thinly 
peopled country, comprehended between the rivers Don and Nie- 
per, in the Ukraine, and among the Coffacks, the wild horfes affo- 
ciate in troops of three, four, or five hundred. The conduct and 
behaviour of thefe troops feem to indicate, that men are not the on- 
ly animals who live in fociety and obey, by compa@, the commands 
of one of their own number. ach of thefe troops have a chief 
to whom they give implicit obedience. By geftures, movements, 
and vote, he dircéls their courfe, and makes them proceed or ftop 
at his pleafure. When the troop is attacked by robbers, or by 
wolves, this chief likewife gives orders for the neceffary arrange- 
ments and ,actions, He is extremely vigilant and alert, runs fre- 
quently round the troop, and, when he finds any horfes out of their 
rank, or lagging behind, he commands and obliges them to take 
their proper ftations. Thefe animals, without being mounted or 
conduvied by men, march in nearly as good order as our trained 
cavalry. Though at perfect liberty, they pafture in files and bri- 


gades, 
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gades, and form different companies, without ever mixing or fepa- 
rating. The chief occupies this important and laborious office four 
or five years. When he becomes weaker, and, of courfe, lefs ac- 
tive, another horfe, ambitious of command, and who is confeious of 
his own ftrength, {prings out from the troop, attacks the old chief, 
who, if not vanquifhed, keeps his command ; but, if beat, he entcre, 
with evident marks of fhame and regret, into the common herd, 
The conqueror inftantly’ takes the lead, is recognifed as fovereign, 
and obeyed by the whole troop*. 


' With regard to the ox-tind, their language is very limited. The 
bull feldom bellows but when he feels the ardnurs of love, and the 
female perfe@tly underftands the meaning of what he aéters. When 
ftrangers appear in his pafture grounds, he eyes them with fufpicion, 
utters deep-toned murmurs, aflumes a threatening afpect, and fome- 
times runs furioufly at the intruders. Thefe menacing tones and 
geftures are not, as generally imagined, indications of a natural fe- 
rocity of dilpofition. On the contrary, they are the expreflions of 
heroifin and of gallantry. By the founds he utters, the females are 
alarmed and put upon their guard, They approach near him, and 
regard him as their protector and champion. The lowings of the 
cow proceed oftener from terror or timidity than from any other 
caufe; and pain, hunger, or the abfence of the mother, produce 


the complaints of the calf. 


Sheep have been reprefented by the Counr pz Burron and by 
many other natural hiftorians, as the moft ftupid of -all quadrupeds, 
3G 2 na . This 


y® See defcrip. de K Ukraine par Beauplan, and a Memoir communicated to the Count 
de Buffon by M, Sanchez, formerly phyfician to the Ruffian army. 
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This charge, however, feems not to be altogether juft. Ina ftate of 
fubjeétion, individuals feldom refift the attacks of anenemy. But 
they foon Icarn that their protection lies in the fhepherd and his 
dog ; for, when it is neceffary to watch the flock, in order to pre- 
vent the affaults of wolves, foxes, or dogs, upon the firft alarm, the 
whole run with violence to the place where the watchmen are ftation- 
ed. On other occafions they never choofe to make a very near_ 
approach either to men or dogs; but the fenfe of immediate danger 
removes their ufual timidity; and their fagacity teaches them where 
to feek protection. Thefe affociated movements ate effected both 
by imitation and by peculiar cries, or bledtings, expreflive of alarm 
and of danger ; for, though a very few individuals only perceive the 
common enemy, yet, by motion and language, the intimidating 
fentiment is in a moment communicated to the whole. When the 
female lofes or is robbed of her lamb, fhe criex in a manner ftrong- 
ly expreflive of the anguifh the feels. In the eagernefs of her 
fearch, the loudnefs of her complaints, and her defultory move- 
ments, her eye- balls feem to ftart from their fockets ; and her irregu- 
lar and diftra@ted motions and diftortions, joined to the violence and 
couftancy of her bleatings, are evident indications of the moft pun- 
gent grief. A young lamb, when it wanders from its mother, in 
the midft of the moft numerous flocks, runs precipitantly about, and 
cries in pitiable tones. Thefe cries the mother recognifes, diftin- 
guifhes them to be thofe of her own offspring, and inftantly joins 
the lamb} their congrefs is attended with mutual expreffions of the 
greatelt joy. 


With regard to mental and corpareal powers, the goal is much 
fuperior to the fheep. He approaches. man. fpontaneoufly, and is 
eafily rendered familiar, He sis fomd of carefics both by the hand 

and 
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and by words, and is capable of a confiderable degree of attach- 
ment to thofe with whom he is familiar. When kept, like dogs or 
cats, in a domeftic fate, the whole powers of the goat are called 
forth. He utters founds expreflive of all his defires, and under- 
ftands, in a limited degree, what is /aid to him by any of the family, 
as well as by all thofe who live in the neighbourhood, When he 
has remained fome time in this Rate, his natural talents are unfolded 
and improved in a high degree. He knowe perfonally every man, 
woman, child, and dog, within his ufual range. His natural geni- 
us, which is bold and adventurous, when improved by domeftica- 
tion, renders him often frolicfome and even petulant. But, except 
to ftrangers, he is feldom ferioufly mifchievous. 


The natural fagacity and talents of the dog are well known and 
jaftly celebrated. But, when thefe are improved by affociating 
with man, and by education, he becomes, in fome meafure, a ratio- 
nal being. The fenfes of the dog, particularly that of fcenting dif- 
tant objects, give him a fuperiority over every other quadsuped. He 
reigns at the head of a flock, and his daxguage, whether expreflive 
of blandifhment or of command, is better heard and better undcr- 
ftood than the voice of his mafter. Safety, order, and difcipline are 
the effects of his vigilance and activity. Sheep and cattle are his 
fubjeats. Fhefe he condudts and protects with prudente and bravery, 
and never employs force againft them, except for the prefervation 
of peace and good order. But; when in purfuit of his ptey, he 
makes a complete difplay of his courage and intelligence. In this 
fituation, both his natural and acquired talents are exerted. As 
foon as the arn or the voice of the hunter is heard, the dog de- 
monfirates his joy by-the molt expreffive emotions and accents. By 
his movemeats and cries, he announces his impatience for combat, 

and 
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and his paffion for victory. Sometimes he moves filently along, re- 
connoitres the ground, and endeavours to difcover and furprife the 
enemy. At other times, he traces the animals fteps, and, by dif- 
ferent modulations of voice, and by the movements, particularly of 
his tail, indicates the diffance, the /pectes, and even the age of the 
fugitive deer. All thefe movements and modifications of voice are 
perfectly underftood by experienced hunters. When he withes to 
get into an apartment, he comes to the door; but if that is fhut, he 
feratches with his feet, makes a bewailing woz/e, and, ifhis petiti- 
on is not foon anfweied, he barks with a peculiar and humble fone. 
The fhepherd’s dog not only underflands the /anguage of his maf- 
ter, but, when too diftant to be beard, he knows how to act by fig- 
nals made with the hand. 


The fenfes of the fox are equally good as thofe of the wof/f; but 
his fentiments are more delicate, and the organs of his voice more 
pliant, which enable him to ufe a more extenfive Janguage. The 
wolf utters only frightful howlings ; but the fox barks in different 
tones, yelps, and raifes a mournful cry fomething refembling that 
of the peacock. He varies his tones according to the different fen- 
timents with which he happens to be effected. He employs an ac- 
cent peculiar to the chace, to the tone of defire, of complaint, and of 
forrow. He has another cry, expreflive of acute pain, which he 
utters only when he is fhot, or has fome of his‘timbs broken. His. 
yelping iv a fpecies of barking, and confifts of a quick fucceffion of 


tones ; at whe termination of which he generally raifes his voice fi- 
milar to the cry of the peacock, 


The language of the cat is more limited than that of the dog. 
Still, however, it ig highly expreflive of her feelings and defires. 


When 
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When fhe wants to flatter, or to follicit favour, fhe makes a purring 
noife, accompanied with blandifhing movements, and often rubs her 
fides upon the fhins or garments of the perfon from whom fhe ex- 
pects gratification. In the feafon of love, the female not only gocs 
in queft of the male, but announces, by loud cries and difgufting 
motions, the preffure of her neccffities. Thefe cries never fail to 
excite the fentiments and procure the attention and affiftance of the 
male. When a cat happens to be barred out, her mew of anxiety, 
or her petition to get admittance, is perfectly different from moft of 
her other cries, but feems to be the fame with that which the utters 


when defirous of food. 


The roe-buck bellows not fo frequently, nor with fo loud or fo 
ftrong a voice, as the ftag. The young ones utter a fhort and plain- 
tive cry, mi...mi, by which they indicate their want of food. ‘This 
found is eafily imitated; and the mother, deceived by the well- 
known cal/, often comes up to the very muzzle of the hunter’s gun, 
and falls a vidlim to her maternal affeétion. 


With regard to the orang-outang, the vatious f{pecics of apes and 
monkeys, their conformation gives many of them a near refemblance 
in external figure to that of man, From this circumftance, thcy are 
enabled to imitate almoft every human action. LINNz&Uus, and 
fome other authors, have even gone the length of affirming, that the 
orang-outang /peaks with a kind of hiffing voice. But we have no 
proper evidence of this fuppofed fact. Onthe contrary, the Count 
pe Burron, who often examined the {maller fpecies of orang- 
outang, denies that this animal ever uttered any founds which had 
the moft diftant refemblance to articulate language. By the mode 
of chattering and other founds, however, any perfon may foon learn 

their 
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their particular intentions and emotions. Barret, who defcribes 
the largeft {pecies of orang-outangs, tells us, that * they cannot Peak, 

and have no underftanding more than a beaft*.” By /peecb, in 
this paffage, BaT Tex evidently means articulate language ; and this 
very circumftance is, perhaps, more than figure and manners, the 
flrongeft charaGteriftic which diftinguifhes mankind from the brute 
creation. The Count pr& Burron has collected, from the moft 
authentic travellers, a great number of fa&ts concerning the general 
manners and fagacity of the two fpecies of orang-outangs ; but, it 
fhould appear, he has not been able to obtain much information as to 
their language, or modes of expreffing thcir paffions and fentiments. 
Norwithftanding the great ‘fimilarity between the form and organi- 
zation, both external and internal, of the orang-outang, and the ge- 
neral ftru€ture of man, yet he cannot lay claim to humanity. 
Though he has the fame organs of /peech, he never attempts to ar- 
ticulate. ‘The figure and proportions of his brain are likewife the 
fame; but he difcovers no extent of thought. There cannot, M. 
pe Burron properly remarks, be a more evident proof than is ex- 
hibited in the orang-outang, that matter alone, though perfeétly or- 
ganized, can produce neither language nor extenfive thinking, un- 
lefs it be animated by minds tuperior to thofe of brutes, 


The pigmics are very numerous in the mountains of Mauritania, 
Conftantia, and Bugia. We are informed by Marmot, that they 
live upon herbs, corn, and fruits ; that, in their depredatory expedi- 
tions, they go in troops to rob the gardens or fields; but, before leav- 
ing the woods or thiekets, one of them afcends a high tree, or fome 
eminence, from which he takes a furvey of the country, and, when 
he obferves no perfon in the way, he ‘gives the fignal, ‘by a cry, 

: | which 

* Purchas’s Pilgrims, part 2. p. 982. 
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which is perfectly underftood, that the,treop.may proceed with fafe- 
ty, and leaves not hig ftation as long as his companions are foraging 
abroad. But, whenever he perceives any perfon approaching, he 
fcreams, with a loud and intelligible voice, warning the-robbers of 
their danger, when the whale, by leaping from tree to tree, fly off, 
and make their efcape to the mountains, 


In Senegal, many other {pecies of apes, baboons, and monkeys, 
when robbing orchards or corn-fields, obferve a fimilar condu@ with 
that of the pigmics. One of them, on thefe occafions, fands fenti- 
nel on a tree, lifteming and looking about on all fides, while the 
others are bufy in collefing the booty. When the fentinel defcries 
any perfon, he inftantly, by loud and fignificant /brieés, alarms the 
foraging troop, who obey the fignal, and fly off with their prey *. 


The ouerines, a large {pecies of American monkeys, are diftinguith- 
ed by the appellation of preachers. MarcGRrave, in his Hiftory 
of Brafil, relates the following facts concerning thefe preacher-mon- 
keya, which, he aflures us, he himéelf often wituefled, The fads 
are, That, every morning and evening, the ouarines.aflemble in the 
woods ; that one of them affumes a more elevated ftation, and makes 
a fignal with his hand for the others to fit around and liften to him ; 
that, when they are all feated, he begins a dj/cour/e fo loud aad ra- 
pid as to be heard at a great diftance ; that all the reft keep the moft 
profound fidence; that, when he ftops, he gives a fignal with his 
haed for the others to reply ; that, in an inftant, the whole cry to- 
gether, till he commands filence by another fignal, which they, in a 
sapment, obey ; that the firit refumyps hig Laraague ; and that, af- 
ter hearing , hign .attentively, for @ comfiderable time, the aflembly 

Wow. I. 3H breaks 

* Voyage de le Maire, p. 103. 
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breaks up*. It were to be wifhed that MARCGRAVE had endea- 
voured to difcover the intention of thefe feld-preachings ; for, if the 
circumftances he relates be true, and I know no objection to his ve- 
racity, it is evident that the animals mutt be a€tuated by some pecu- 
liar motives. Thefe barangues, perhaps, may, like our houfes of 
Paliament, have fome common intereft for their obje&, and contain 


diredons for the moft prudent modes of accomplifhing their pur- 
poles. 


We fhall now Icave the language of guadrupeds, and procced to 
mention a few particulars concerning that of dirds. Brevity here is 
the more neceffary, becaufe in many places of my former volume, 
though treating of very different fubjedts, inftances of the language 
of brute animals not unfrequently occur. Here I fhall not confine 
my felf to any fyflematic arrangement, but content myfelf with ramb- 


ling, without any limited order, through the eloquence of the feather- 
cd tribes. 


In general, it may be remarked, that cvery fpecies of birds have 
peculiar modulations of voice expreflive of love, of pain, of anxiety, 
of anger, of complacency, and of good or bad fortune. ‘Thefe ex- 
prefhons, however, feem to be confined and intelligible to the indi- 
viduals only of the fame {pecics. But there are certain founds, par- 
ticularly thofe of danger and of terror, which are perfcAly under- 
ftood, nct only by the fame fpecies, but even by different genera and 
orders of birds. When the fox withes to furprife birds in the neigh- 
vourhood of hedges, brufh-wood, or trees, he lies down on,his 
belly, and extends his hind-legs as if he were dead. In this fitua- 
tiui, however, he is perfectly vigilant, and cunningly obfervcs the 


motions 
* Marcgrav. Hid. Braf. p. 226 
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motions of the birds along the hedges and trees. If any of them 
happen to fpy him, they immediately fend forth foft, mournful, but 
fhyill cries, to alarm their neighbours, and to advertife them of the 
enemy’s approach. Blackbirds and jays have been frequently ob- 
ferved to follow the fox, flying from tree to tree, and often repeat- 
ing the fame cvses of alarm and of danger. Thefe cries, by what- 
ever birds they are uttered, are underftood by every f{pccies within 
rcach of hearing, who inftantly ufe all their arts of defence againtft 
the common enemy. Birds are well acquainted with their natural 
enemies, and this knowledge fees to be purely inftin@ive, and not 
derived from experience or obfervation, When they obferve the 
pine-weafel, though for the firft time, they utter the ame mournful 
cry to announce his approach, as when they fee a fox. It is like- 
wife worthy of remark, that birds utter this peculiar ery upon the 
appearance of all carnivorous animals, as the wolf, the fox, the pinc- 
weafel, the cat, &e.; but never againft the ftag, the roe, the hare, 
nor, I believe, even man, who, of all animals, is the greateft de- 
ftroyer of the inferior tribes, 


The language of moft birds is a mufeal language, and reducible 
by a pitch-pipe toa mufical key, All {pecies are not equally clo- 
quent. The language of fome fpecics is copious and fluent, but 
that of others is contined to a few important founds, which are ne- 
cellary to, exprefs barely their feelings and their wants. But no 
bird, like the finny tribes, is perfe@ly mute. The language of 
birds, Mr Wurre of Selbourne remaiks, is very antient, and, like 
other antient languages, very elliptical, They fay little, but much is 
meant and underftaod*. Owls have a very expreflive language. 

3H4 They 
™ See Nat. Hit. of Selbourne, by the ingenious and Rev. Mi Writ IF, p. 249. of 
whofe obiervations I have made fiequcnt vf. 
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They boot ina fine vocal found, which has a confiderable refem- 
blance to the human voice. This note feems tu exprefs complacen- 
cy, and fometimes rivalfhip among the males. They likewife ufe a 
quick call, and an horrible fcream; and they /nore and bifs when 
they mean to threaten and intimidate. The notes of the cagle-hind 
are fhrill and piercing; and, in the feafon of love, very much di- 
verfified. Ravens, befide their loud croaks, fometimes exert a deep 
and folemn note, which makes the woods refound. The amorous 
found of a crow is ftrange, and even fomewhat ridiculous. In the 
bréading feafon, roots mike clumfy attempts towards finging. The 
parrotkind, as remarked in Vol, I. poflefs a great range of modula~ 
tion in their voice, as appears by the facility with which they learn 
ta pronounce words, and even fhort fentences, The coo of the 
Pigeon is amorous and mournful. When the male makes love, or 
is-jealous of rivals, he erects his body, raifes the feathers of his neck 
and head, and employs many ftrutting and lively gefticulations, Tn 
thefe movements he adds a gutivra/, but not unpleafant kind of 
J/peeth, which is foft and alluring when he means to folicit the fe- 
male, When jealous of a rival, he utters the fame notes, but gives 
them a more fharp, and even a menacing tone. The weadpecker, 
when pleafed, fets wp a loud and hearty fpecies of faugh. The 
goat/ucker, or fern-owl, from the dufk till day-break, ferenades his 
mate with founds iimilar to the clattering of ¢aftancts:, Moftof 
the imal! birds, or pafferes, exprefs their complacency by fweét mo- 
dulations, end a variety of melodious founds. The /wallow, by a 
Jorill olarm, roufes the attention of his fpeties, and tells them that 
the hawk approachrs. Gregarious and aqnatic birds, elpecially thofe 
of the nadurnal kind, who fhift theix abodes in ¢he-dark, are ex~ 
tremely noily and Agquactoas.;' ag cranes, wildngeale; wild«ducks, &a. 
: Their , 
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Their perpetual clamour prevents them from difperfing and lofing 
their companions. 


We thall now make a few obfervations on domeftic fowls, whofe 
language is bet known, and, of courfe, beft underftood. The verce 
of the peacock, like thofe of many birds of the fineft plumage, is 
harfh and grating. ‘The braying of affes, or the yelling of cats, are 
not more difagreeable. The voice of the goofe clanks and founds 
fomewhat like a trumpet; but, the gander, efpecially when he ap- 
prehends danger to the young brood, joined to his threatening afpedt, 
and the movements of his neck, bifes in a miinner fo formidable as 
deters the too near approach of children and of {mall dogs. In the 
auck-kind, the voices of the temale and male are remarkably diffe- 
rent. The quack of the female is loud and {onorous ; but the voice 
of the drabe is harfh, inward, and feeble. The cock turkey, when 
proud, or when addrefling his miftrefs, blows up his wattles, erects 
his feathera, makes a humming noife by vibrating his wings, and 
utters a gobbling kind of faad, which, though we cannot defcribe, 
is perfectly underfiood by his wwn fpecies, When attacked by a 
boy, or any other adverfary, he affumes a pert and petulantone ; 
and fuch is the obftinase courage he difplays, that he wiibieather die 
than gine up the conteft. A hen turkey, when fhe leads forth her 
young Brood, watches them with the utmoft ankiet. [fia hawk, 
or any bird of prey, appcar, though very high in the air, the care- 
ful and affcCtionste mother announces the enemy with a low inward 
kimd of moan. If he.makes a nearer approach, her voice becomes 
earneft and alarming, aad her oxtcries are redoubled both in loud- 
nefe-aud frequency. . The: offects of this interefting cloguence upon 
the “young .are aftonithiag. They underftand the intimidating /an- 
guage of the mother, though they know not the immediate caufe of 

the 
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the danger; but, by the intuitive knowledge of the meaning of 
what the /uys to them, they infantly employ every artifice to con- 
ceal and protect themfelves from the impending danger. To accom- 
plith this purpofe, they run under hedges, bruth-wood, and’ even the 
leaves of cabbages, and of fuch other planis as happen to be near 
them, 


None of our domeftic birds feem to poflefs fuch a variety of ex- 
prefion, and fo copious a danguage as common poultry. A chicken 
of four or five days old, when held up to a window frequented by 
flies, immediately fcizes its prey, and utters little ‘wétterings of com- 
placency ; but, if a bee or a wafp is prefented to it, its notes inftant- 
ly become bar/b, and expreflive of difapprobation, and of a fenfe of 
dangcr. When a hen is about to lay an egg, the intimates her feel- 
ings by a joyous and foft more: But the has no fooner difburdened 
herfelf, than the rufhes forth with a clamorous kind of joy, which 
the cock and the reft of his miftrefles immediatcly adopt. This tu- 
multous nvife is not confined to the family, or rather feraglio, but is 
tranimittcd from yaid to yard, and ipreads to every homeftcad with- 
in hearing, tll at Jaft the whole village is in an uproar. Whena 
hen has hatched a brood, a new and interefling {cene is exhibited. 
Her relation as a mother requires a new fpecies of danguage. She 
then runs clucking and fereaming about, and feems to be agitated 
wih the greatefl anxiety. When men or dogs fuddenly approach 
ner feeble brood, her courage and maternal care are aftonishing. 
With loud cries, and rapid motions, fhe affailsithe enemy ; neither 
. man, nor a lion, in thefe circumftances, are fufficient to reprefs the 
courage of this unarmed bird. I have feen a hen, when attending 
her young, boldly attack, intimidate, and beax of a maftiff, The 
socabulary of the cock is likewife pretty extenfive; and his genero- 


fity 
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fity and gallantry are remarkable: When he difeovers a quantity of 
food, inftead of devouring it himfelf, he inftantly calls to his concu- 
bines to partake of the repaft; and, if he difcerns a bird of prey, 
or any other alarming danger, with a warning, voice, he defires his 
family to be on their guard againft the common enemy. The cock 
has alfo at command his fove /peeches, and his terms of defiance. 
But his moft peculiar /ownd is his crowing, by which, in all ages, he 
has diftinguithed himfelf as the countryman’s clock, as the watch- 
man who proclaims the divi'tons of the night. 


On the fubje&t of our common poultry, I muft not omit a cu- 
rious fact recorded by that intelligent nataralift the Rev. Mr Wartr' 
of Selbourne. A neighbouring ger tleman had, one fummer, loft moft 
of his chickens by the depredutions of a fparrow-Hawk, that was in 
the practice of gliding down between a pile of faggots and the end 
of his houfe to the place where the hen-coops ftood. The owner, 
exafperated to fee his flock daily diminithing, hung a fetting-net be- 
tween the houfe aud the pile, into which the unwary robber dathed, 
and was entangled. 'Refentment fuggefted'retaliathin ; Ke, there- 
fore, clipped the wings of the hawk, cut off his taléns, dnd, after 
fixing a cork on his bill, threw him down among the brbod-hens. 
Imagination, Mr Wuire remarks, cannot paint the {cent that en- 
fued. ‘The exprefions excited by fear, anger, and refentment, were 
ftrange and interefting. The enraged matrons upbtaited, execrated, 
infulted, and, at laft,'triumphed over the helplefs vidim ; they ne- 
ver delifted from buffetting their adverfary till they had torn him in 
picces ¥, 


With ‘régatd to Aber, they have been always confidered’as per- 


fedtly 
Watre’: Nat. Hitt, of Selbourne, p. 243. 
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fectly devoid of /anguage. But, on this fabject, it muft be remark- 
ed, that the element in which they live, their nataral timidity, the 
fwiftnefs of their movements, and a thoufand other circumftances, 
remove them from the accurate infpection and inquiries of men, 
That they have the organs neceflary for hearing, the juftly celebrated 
Dr Monro, in his differtation on fithes, has demonftrated in the 
moft fatisfadory manner. It is likewife well known, that water, 
which always contains a certain portion of air, is an excellent vehi- 
cle of found. It is, therefore, from thefe two facts, highly prefuma- 
ble, that fifhes have fome mode of communicating their fenfations 
and defires to one another. To what purpofe fhould Nature have 
beftowed upon fuch a numerous clafs of animals, as that of fifhes, 
organs exquifitely adapted for hearing, unlefs to endow them with 
that faculty? And, if fifhes hear, it may fairly be concluded, that 
they occafionally utter founds which are intelligible to their corapa- 
nions, The ftrong analogy derived from. all terreflrial animals is 
another argument in fupport of this rational conjedture. 


We fhall now make a few obfervations concerning the lenguage 
of énfedts, particularly thofe of the winged tribes. The amour. of 
dragon-flies, of {piders, and of butterflies, furnith many appearances 
which permit us not to doubt, that the males and females have a vee 
ry exprefive mode of conveying their fentiments to each other, 
‘Theiz varied movements, their little alluring arts, are indications of 
that dawguage which all fentient beings poffefs in fome degree, and 
the gus of which are feldom equivocal. |We fee the male follici- 
ting, by his gambols, his carefles, and his perfeverance, favours 
which the female affe@s, at firft, to refufe, with no other apparent 
“ntention tham to excite and inflame the paflion of the male, 


The 
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The grafshopper fyynithes us with ‘a remarkable inftance of the 
language of infg&ts. The grafshopper is a {pecies .of ventrilogui/. 
The organs of his yoice, which are, both curious, and complicated, 
inftead of his head, are placed in his bel//y. By this inftrument, in 
the feafon of love, he chants, ot chirps, to the female, who feens 
to be pleafed with his addrefles, and, when difpofed, the approaches 
him, being led, not by the eye, but by his vorce. _ From a very ge- 
neral analogy, we are warranted to fuppofe that organs of voice im- 
ply the relative organs of Aearing. Heace we may conclude, that the 
female grafshopper both hears and underftands the Wve-peeches of 
the male, 


Thofe infels which are brought forth, and live in ‘ociety, who 
mutually affift each other in conftructing works for the common 
good and accommodation, feem to have the greateft need of an ex- 
tenfive /anguage. Being deftined to form one large family, to give 
mutual aid and fupport to each other in all their common wants and 
operations, a fpecies of /anguage, and that not very limited, feems to 
be abfolutely neceflary to enable them to underftand and to execute 
the different ‘labours allotted to them with that regularity a and har- 
mony, which is fo remarkable in the magnificcnt ftructures ‘erected 
by bees, wafps, and many other gregarious infedts. Bees, as well as 

. flies of every kind, make a humming aif by the vibrations of their 
wings. But the noife of the bee, when flying home with its lead, 
is very different, even to our comparatively blunt ears, from that 
which it utters after arriving at the hive, where it make’ a peculiar 
noife, which is perfe@tly underftood by the working bees, who inftant- 
ly come and carry off this frefh fupply of materials. 


Common flies, and particularly the large fleth-flies, make a foft 
Vou. IL. 31 Jinging 
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Jinging kind of noife when flying about in tranquillity. But, when 
alarmed, or when cntangled in the web of a Ipider, the noi/e of their 
wings intimates diltrefs and terror. Inftead of being foft and agrec- 
able, it is then loud, quick, harfh, and interrupted, precifely analo- 
gous to the language and cries of men and of the larger animals when 
placed in fimilar circumftances. In my former volume, when treat. 
ing of bearing, 1 have rendered it more than probable, that the com- 
mon houfe-fly is endowed with the faculty of hearing. Whenever 
we perceive, that effects and movements are uniformly produced by 
certain founds, it may be concluded, that the animal is furnithed 
with organs of hearing, though, from their minutenefs, we are un- 
able to difcover where they are fituated. In the winged tribes of 
infeis, it is probable that the organs of hearing are placed near the 
infertion of the wings, or, at leaft, that nerves or veffels proceed 
from the wings tu the more immediate organs of hearing, which 
may be inclofed under that elaltic cruftaceous fubftance with which 
the head is covered. This idea will be rendered ftill more probable 
by attending to the various modulations of /ozzds produced by the 
vibrations of the wings, and by comparing thefe with the prefent fi- 
tation and employment of the infect, When a common fly is irrita- 
te! or terrificd, the woife made by the vibrations of its wings is very 
diff rent from that produced when the animal is fying about undif- 
turbed. Whcn a honfe or a fiefh-fly is tormented by thoughtlefs 
children, who, for amufement, often infert pretty large pins into the 
hodics of thefe infe&s, which the animals, with much pain, are ob« 
liged to trail after them, the wos/e of their wings is then highly ex- 
preffive of impatience and of torture. But, when they meet with 
food agreeable to their tafte, the more of their wings is foft, gentle, 
and even melodious. When the feafon of their amours arrives, a 
new and intewefling fcene, both with regard to movements and 


language, 
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language, is exhibited. At that important period of their exiftence, 
they affemble in groups, which are more or lefs numerous, according 
to circumftances. ‘Thefe groups fly about, making a thowfand cir- 
cumgyrations, but always keep pretty clofe to each other. Jn, thele 
love-dances, as 1 call them, the males and females often meet, and 
lay hold of each other in the air; but the congrefs is only momen- 
tary. The noife of their wings, however, on this critical occafion, is 
brifk, fharp, and feemingly expreffive of joy: This naj is eafily 
diftinguifhable from that excited by terror or by any embarraffling or 
painful fituation. But thefe groups of lovers not unfrequently de- 
{cend from the higher parts of a chamber, and alight upon tables or 
chairs, Here their /anguage and motions Lecome ftill more intel- 
ligible. The males run about with ardour in queft of the females, 
and perch with alacrity and a pleafant murmuring {pecies of soi/e up- 
on the backs of the females, where, if their flay is thort, it is amply 
repaid by the frequency of reiteration. I, have often been amufed 
with their miftakes. Though the eyes of flies confift of numerous 
lenfes, fo fituated that they can. fee objects all around them; yet 
thefe lenfes are fo minute and fo convex, that they can perceive ob- 
jects at {mall diftances only. When the males are roaming about in 
queft of females, it not unfrequently happens, in the keennefs of re- 
fearch, that two males rencounter: As foon as the mutual mifake is 
perceived, each makes a fudden /napping kind of noi, as if they were 
{pitting in one another's faces, and then run off in purfuit of more 
fuitable mates, 


Some {piders, when they with to have fenfual intercourfe, have a 
fingular method of communicating their defires. A fpider, who 
wants a mate, has a mode of friking againft the wall or wood 
where the has fettled. She firit gives nine or ten gentle blows, re- 

al2 fembling 
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fembling, but fomewhat quicker and louder, the vibrations of a 
watch ; after which, the remains fome time filent, as if waiting fora 
refponfe ; if the receives none, fhe repeats the fame dcking naif, by 
what mcans it is not perfectly known, at intervals of about an hour 
or two, refuming this exercife and refting alternately both during the 
day andthe night. After thefe amorous /o/Acitations have been con- 
tintred two or three days, if no lever makes his addreffes, probably 
becaufe none are within the reach of hearing, fhe changes her fitua- 
tion, till fhe receives an anfwer from a neighbouring mate, who 
makes precifely the fame kind of noi/e. If they ate mutually pleafed 
with each other, the conver/ation becomes brifker, and the beatings 
more frequent, till, at laft, the approach is fo near, that the two 
funds are confounded. In a very fhort time, a deep filence takes 


place, when it is reafonably fuppofed that the intentions of Nature 
are accomplifhing *, 


This chapter fhall be concluded with a few general 1emarks. With 
regard to the language of beafls, a few examples have been fele&ed 


from 


Amufement philofophique fur le language des Beftes, par G. H. Boujeant, p. 118. 
Vather Boujeant, as appears from his writings, was a man of confiderable learning aud 
sngenuity- He was alfo an acute oblerver of the operations and oeconomy of Nature. 
Te {upported his ideas, concerning the relative underfanding and language of beafls, with 
great fpirit and abihty. But fanatical, or, which is the fame thing, ignorant individuals, 
and, at lat, the Romi/h church, were alarmed. Bouyeant was himfelf a Jefuit ; and, 
when called to account for his doétrine, like a gentleman of the profeffion, in a fecond 
edition, he not only recunted {olemnly all his opinions or the fubjeét, but acknowledged 
them to: hawe been delafons of the Devil! ‘To augment this literary, or rather religious 
farce, the very fame opinions and reafonings are repeated in the fubfequent edition, ac- 
companied with the figned ra antation of the author! The diffudion of {cience, fo often 
attempted to be fuffocated by prx/ts, though, to the difgrace of human nature, both an 


antient and a modern practice, exhibits a dreadful picture of what are called the Lords of 
the Creation ! 
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from the four great claffes of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fithes, and Infects. 
To have enumerated more, would not only have tired the reader, bat 
fed me far beyond my intended limits, From the few f{pecimens I 
have given, it is apparent, that Nature, in this, as well as im every 
other of her operations, fupports and conduéts her fyftem of anima- 
tion by univerfal and intelligent laws. On man fhe has beftowed 
three {pecies of language, namely, natural language, the language of 
gefture, and, what is ftill fuperior, the faculty of inventing and em- 
ploying artificial language. But the moft diftinguifhed of the brute 
animals are limited folely to the two former modes of communicating 
to each other their various feelings an! defires. The daaguage of the 
infe&t tribes feems to be til incre ievited. Their converfation is 
chiefly carried on by various vi’ rations oi * ©: wings, and by fimi- 
lar inftruments ; but ftill thefe fimple modes of exp: ation, by what- 
ever motives they are produced, are perfeQly underftood, which is 


the fole end and intention of all /avguage. 


One very fingular obf rvation remains to be made. Contrary to 
what almoft univerfally takes place in the human fpecies, the females 
of the inferior animals arc fot fo Jogwacious as the males, This remark- 
able difference, if we {crutinize impartially the intentions of Nature, 
will he found, like all her othcr intentions, to be produ@ive of the 
wifeft and moft beneficent purrofes. Among thofe brite animals who 
pair or murry by mutual fele€tion, and particularly almoft the 
whole of the feathered tribes, when not coirupted by domeftica- 
tion, the /anguage of the males is morc extenfive and more frequent- 
ly repeated, than that of the females. It is for this reafon, that, in 
purchafing finging birds, great attention is paid to thofe characters 
which diftinguifh the ma/es from the females, the latter being con- 
fidered as comparatively mute and ufelcfs. Whenthe female thruth, 


oT 
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or blackbird, is brooding over her eggs, the male fits upon a neigh- 
beuring tree ; and, when no danger appears, he tells her, in melodi- 
ous and encouraging ftrains, nat to be afraid, becaufe he ia keeping 
the ftri€teft watch. But when he perceives the too near approach 
of man, of birds of prey, or of any other. rapacious animals, he 
inftantly changes his addreffes to her. Inftead of his former foothing 
notes, he flies fram branch to branch, or from tree to tree, uttering 
difmal, alarming, and harfh cries. In this manner he tells her to be- 
ware of the enemy. When the danger is greatly increafed, by a 
{till nearer approach, the male again changes his /ampuage; He then, 
by quick and precipitate founds, commands her to fy, and to fave 
herfelf even in preference to her eggs or her defencelefs brood. 


Here the intentions of Nature as well as the neceflity of a varied 
though limited /anguage, are evident both to our ears and eyes; for, 
on fuch accafions, the founds are uniformly accompanied with the 
moft expreflive ge/fures. When boys are about to carry off a neft 
of young birds, both parents, notwithftanding their natural dread of 
man, which is too often augmented by cruelty, make a much nearer 
approach than at any other time. Their almoft invincible attach- 
ment to their offspring feems, in a great meafure, to deprive them 
of the principle of felf-prefervation. ‘lheir cries are low, mourn- 
ful, and not unfrequently refemble thofe uttered by human beings 
when placed in fimilar cincumftances, But, when defpair removes 
all hope, another change of /anguage is exhibited. Both parents 
then fly round the affailant, {creaming and uttering threatening crics; 
and fometimes they even attempt tu repel the fpoiler. 


When a boy, I carried offa neft of young fparrows about a mile from 
my place of refidence. After the neft was completely removed, and 
while 
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while I was marching home with them in triumph, I perceived, with 
fome degree of aftonifhment, both parents following me, at fome dif 
tance, and obferving my motions in perfe@t filence. A thought then 
ftruck me, that they might follow me home, and feed the young ac- 
cording to their ufual manner. When juft entering the door, I held 
up the neft, and made the young utter the cry which is expreflive 
of the defire of food. I immediately put the neft and the 
young in the corner of a wire-caye, and placed it on the outfhde 
of a window. I chofe a fituation inthe rooin where I could per- 
ceive afl that fhould happen, without myfelf being feen, ‘the young 
animals foon crie¢d for food. Ina fhort time, both parents, who 
underftond the language as well as the peculiar voices of their mu- 
tual offspring, having their bills filled with {mall caterpillars, refort- 
ed to the cage, and atter chatting a little, as we would do with a 
friend through the lattice or a prifon, gave a fmall worm to each 
individual, This parental intercourfe continued regularly for fome 
time, till the young were completely fledged, and had acquired a 
confiderable degree of ftrength. 1 then took one of the ftrongeft 
of them, and placed him onthe ontlide of the cage, in order to ob 
ferve the conduct of the parcnts after oue of their offspring was 
emancipated. In a few minutes, both parents arrived, loaded, as 
afual, with food. ‘They no fooner perceived that one of their chil- 
dren had efcaped from prifon, than they fluttered about and made a 
thoufand avz/y demonftrations of oy both with their wings and their 
voices, Ther tumultuous exprefions of unexpected happinefs at 
iaft gave place to a more calm and foothing converfation. By their 
voices and their movements, it was evident that they earneftly en- 
treated him to follow them, and to fly from his prefent dangerous 
ftate. He feemed to be impatient to obey their mandates; but, by 
his ge@ures and the feeble founds he uttered, he plainly told them 


that 
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that he was afraid to try an exertion he had never before attempted, 
They, however, inceflantly repeated their /ollicitations ; by flying al- 
ternately from the cage to a neighbouring chimney top, they en- 
deavoured to fhow him how eafy the journcy was to be accom- 
plifhed. He at laft committed himfelf to the air, and landed in 
fatety. Upon his arrival another fcene of clamorous and aétive 
joy was exhibited. Next day, I repeated the fame experiment by 
expofing another of the young on the top of the cage. 1 obferved 
the fame conduct with regard to the remainder of the brood, which 
confifted of four. I need hardly add, that not one, either of the 
parents or children, ever afterwards revilited the execrated cage. 


We have already feen, and every body knows, that in general, 
the males of the inferior animals are more /oguacious than the fe- 
males, But, in the human fpecies, it is likewife an unqueftionable 
fact, that the females are much more talkative than the males. It is 
even remarkable, that fema/e children, though of the fame fami- 
ly, and receiving the fame inftru€tions and example, acquire the fa- 


culty of peaking one year, and fometimes two, fooner than the males. 


We thall now cndeavour to inveftigate the intentions of Nature 
in creating fuch a marked diftinction, 


In all ages, and in all regions of the earth, the early education 
and management of children have neceflarily devolved upon the 
mothers. For this important tak, they are much better qualified, 
both in the ftrudure of their Lodies, and in the dilpofitions of their 
minds, than the males. The conneétion between the mother and 
child begins long before it becomes an objeG@ of attention to the fae 
ther, Ly a thoufand circumftances, which mothers un.y hi vw, and 


cimes 
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fometimes attempt, though obfcurely, to defcribe, they contrat an 
affection for a ftill invifible being. After the child is ufhered into 
the world, the curiofity and the fympathetic joy of the father, are ex- 
cited. He, accordingly, exerts himfelf to render the condition both 
of the mother and child as happy as poffible. To fupport the child 
with a mild but nutritive food fecreted from the blood and. other: 
juices of the mother, Nature has provided her with a wonderfully 
complicated fyftem of veffels, or laéteal pipes, which all termi- 
nate in the nipples of her breafts. To thefe nipples the infants 
inftinétively apply their mouths, and, by fuétion, create a vacuum. 
The preffure of the external air upon the breaft, or collection of 
tubes filled with milk, forces them to difcharge their contents into 
the mouth of the child, who continues to fwallow it till its tomach 
is fatised. During this tender ani precarious ftate of exiftence, the 
anxious and perfevering attention of the mother, makes her chear« 
fully endure many toils and hardthins, under which the would often 
fink, were the not, on fuch occalions, almoft preternaturally fup- 
ported by mere ftrength of affection, 


Aftcr the child has arrived at the age of two or three months, 
and, in ftrong and healthy children, much earlier, or as foon as it 
is capable of giving a tranfient attention to particular objets, then 
the exertions of the mother are almoft perpetual. Her fole object 
is to pleafe by little amufements which the endeavours to accommo. 
date to the weak, but gradually augmenting capacity of the infant, 
The chief inftruments which fhe addrefles are the eyes and curs, 
To the eye the prefents fhining or luminous objects with which 
children are very early delighted ; and, at the fame time, repeatedly 
mentions the names of the particular obje&s. Thus, by habit, the 
natural volubility of female tongues is greatly improved. I have 

Vou, IL 3K often. 
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often been amazed at the dexterity and quicknefs of mothers and 
nurfes when endeavouring to pleafe fretful children. They hurry 
the child from obje€ to object, in order to difcover if any of them 
atrefts its eye. If this attempt does not fucceed, they have recourfe 
to other cxpedients. The cars of all infants are delighted with any 
loud noife. The mother, who withes to appeafe the fretfulnefs, or 
even to keep up the fpirit and chearfulnefs of the child, toffes it 
about in her arms, fings, and talks alternately ; and, on fuch occa 
fions, it is aftonifhing to obferve the quicknefs of her tranfitions 
from one fpecies of incomprehenfible jargon to another. Still, how- 
ever, the goes on either rattling with her tongue, or making a rat- 
tling noife on tables, chairs, &c. A perfon who had never attended 
to thefe fcenes, which are fo often exhibited by a f{prightly mother 
and a {prightly child, would be apt to conclude, that both were pro- 
per inmatcs for a bedlam. Thefe are well known to be univerfal 
facts ; and we fhall now endeavour to fhow their utility. 


Tt is a very antient adage, that Nature does nothing in vain. To 
women fhe has given the talent of talking more frequently, as well 
as more flucntly, than men: She has likewife endowed them with 
a greater quantity of animation, or what is commonly called aximal 
fpirits. Why, it may be afked, has Nature, in this article, fo emi- 
nently diflinguifhed women from men? For the beft and wifeft of 
purpofes, The principal deftination of all women is to be mothers. 
Hence fome qualities peculiar to fuch a deftination muft neceffarily 
have been beftowed upon them. Thefc qualities are numerous: A 
fuperiour degree of patience, of affection, of minute, but ufeful 
attentions, joined to a facility of almoft inceflant /peaking. 


Here, however, I muft confine my obfervations to the laft con{pi- 


cuous 
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cuous and eminent accomplithment. To be occupied with laborious 
offices, which demand either bodily or mental exertions, and not 
unfrequently both, is allotted to the men. Thefe caufes, befide 
their comparative natural taciturnity, totally incapacitates them for 
that loquacity which is requifite for amufing and teaching young 
children to /peak. But the employments of women are of*a more 
domeftic kind. Houfehold affairs, and particularly the nurfing and 
training of children, are fully fufficient to engrofs their attention, 
and to call forth all their ingenuity and a@ive powers, The /ogua- 
city of women is too often confidered, by poets, hiftorians, and by 
unthinking men, as a reproach upon the fex. Men of this defcrip- 
tion know not what they fay. When they blame women for /peak- 
ing much, they blame Nature for one of her wifeft inftitutions. 
Women /peak much. They ought to /peak much. Nature com- 
pels them to /peak much; and, when they do fo, they are com- 
plying religioufly with one of her moft facred and ufeful laws. It 
may be faid, that /ome men talk as much as women. Granted. But 
beings of this kind, 1 deny to be men. Nature feems to have ori- 
ginally meant them to be women; but, by fome crofs-accident, as 
happens in the prodution of monflers, the external male form has 
been fuperinduced upon a female frock. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Some Remarks on the Comparative Pleafures and Suf- 
ferings of Animals. 


HERE. are two great fources of animal pleafure and pain. The 
one arifes from mental, and the other from corporeal caufes. In 
proportion to the extent of intelleGual powers in animals, the va- 
riety and the intenfenefs of their pleafures muft be augmented. I 
with the reverfe were not equally true. Man, who ftands at the 
head of all the animated beings of which we have any knowledge, 
derives the moft extenfive, variegated, and delicate {pecies of plea- 
fure from natural genius, efpecially when improved and illuminated 
by fcience, by literature, and by impartial, but acute obfervation. 
The means, however, of acquiring thefe accomplifhments, are often 
productive of the greateft human calamities. They cannot be at- 
tained without much ftudy and reading. But ftudy and reading 
imply a fedentary life; and a fedentary life gives rife to confump- 
tions, to the ftone, to the gout, to want of appetite, and, of courfe, 
to every evil which hell can invent, or poor mortals fuffer. 


But 
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But let us take a view of the enjoyments procured by the acqui- 
fition of knowledge, and by a proper culture of the mind. Every 
ftep we advance, from the very conimencement of our progrefs, 
affords pleafures which are totally unknown, and even incompre- 
hentible to the ignorant and too commonly vicious part of man- 
kind, which unfortunately includes much more than nine-tenths of 
the {pecies. 


When about five or fix years of age, our fole delight confifts of 
rambling about, flying from one external object to another with of- 
ten an wnmeaning rapidity, and without perceiving, that, by this 
reftlefs activity, we are laying up ample ftores for future reflection. 
Nature, in her operations, has fcldom one intention only in view: 
While fhe is thus early ftimulating us to gratify curiofity, or, in 
other words, to enjoy pleafures which are perpetually changing 
their forms and modes of impreffion upon the foft and dudtile 
mind, fhe is, at the fame time, extending and ftrengthening the bo- 
dy by the movements which thefe exertions neccflarily require. 
The pleafurcs refulting from the acquifition of ideas by the infpec- 
tion and examination of new external objects, from the age men- 
tioned above, proceed with amazing rapidity. But, after this pe- 
riod, in what arc called civilized, or rather artificial focieties, the 
natural current of the mind is checked, and turned into very 
different channels. To read, to write, to acquire dead or fo- 
reign languages ; and, if the deftination be ftill higher, geome- 
try, and fpeculative knowledge of every fpecies, are made the 
principal objects of a young man’s attention. This fevere check is, 
in general, too carly given. At the very time when young minds 
are cagerly inveftigating even the mnutie of Nature, as infects, rep 
tiles, and, when a little farther advanced, birds and quadrupeds of 


different 
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different fpecies, they are prematurely hurried on, to the moft ab- 
furd and prepoftcrous of all Audies, namcly, that of dead and /o- 
reign languages, long before thcy underfland, to any extent, theis 


native tongue. 


Some fmall portions of the antient Aiforical compofitions may 
fomctimes be partially underftood, and even relithed by fchool-boys. 
But what are the fentiments which flrike in the moft forcible man- 
ner the unfufpicious, and, as yct, uninformed minds. They are of 
the moft diabolical kind. Animofity, battles, treachery, cruelty, and 
murders! The fucecfsful perpetrators of thefe horrid crimes are ce- 
lebrated, both by their own /ifforiaus, and by unthinking peda- 
gogues, under the grand appellation of HLtrors! What was the 
renowned Alexander? A great Hero? And what isa great He- 
ro? An unrelenting duicher of his own /pecies' Such was ALEX- 
ANDER, fuch was Cusp, and fuch were all the fimilar vagabonds, 
thieves, and murderers of antiquity. Thefe men, however, are ex- 
hibited by our teachers, as glorious examples of human virtues ! 
What monftrous /effons to young and tender minds! But, if our 
teachers werc wifer than they generally are, the hiftorical compofi- 
tions of the antients would afford them the fineft topics for incul- 
cating every fpecies of moral duty, and of moral feeling, upon the 
minds of youth. Patriotifm, love of liberty, and bravery in the 
defence of the natural rights of man, when tempered with modera- 
tion and humanity, and, if properly explained, enforced, and illuf- 
trated by the numerous and {plendid chara¢ters which antiquity oc- 
cafionally affords, would not only excite attention, but expand the 
mind, and give it virtuous impreflions which no time could ever 


efface. 
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I mean not to depreciate clafical learning. 1 only complain of a 
moft abfurd and hurtful mode of education, which is, it may be faid, 
univerfal in Scotland. Not to mention the mafers of different 
mechanical employments, yournsrMEN /boemakers, taylors, weavers, 
carpenters, bakers, mafons, bricklayers, &c. uniformly fend their child- 
ren, when at the age of feven or nine, for the {pace of four or five years 
to learn Latin at grammar {chools! During this time, the peor boys 
are forced to attend the fchool, and not unfrequently whipped into 
the repetition of fome Latin vocables, which are never to be of any 
ufe to them during life. For, after performing this, to them, ufe- 
Icfs, painful, and dreary tafk, the thread is inftantly cut, and they 
are hurried into apprenticefhips, and, of courfe, into the bufinefs of 
life, without underflanding either their ows, or any other denguage. 
The progrefs of Nature may, it is true, be fornetimes checked, but 
never entirely ftopped. During the hours of recefs from {cholaftic 
difcipline, fhe reftumes her empire, and by her irrefiflible power, ob- 
liges the children to frifk and romp about, and to enjoy thofe vari- 
ous and pure pleafures which refult from adivity and amufement. 
But, thefe enjoyments are no fooner over, than the abhorred ideas 
of unnatural confinement, and of a conftrained attention to jar-ron, 
which, to them, is completely unintelligible, inftantly recur, and har- 
rafs and terrify their imaginations, 


I have hitherto limited my remarks to dunguages alone. But, with 
regard to fentiment, the motely chaos becomes doubly dark. Of bat- 
tering trams, fpears, {words, fhields, and other warlike inftruments, 
fome idea may be formed. But the political views of commanders, 
the various marches and counter marches of armies, of detached par- 
ties for the purpofes of foraging, or of obferving the motions and 
probable intentions of the enemy, and the means employed to ren- 


der 
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der thefe intentions abortive, muft be perfeétly incomprehenfible to 
{chool-boys, who do not know one inch of the countries where fuch 
operations are tranfadting. It will be faid, perhaps, that all thefe dif- 
ficulties may be obviated by proper maps and defciiptions. To 
young men farther advanced in years, and who are deftined to fome 
learned proteffion, or to the education which every gentleman ought 
to receive, mugs and deicriptions are excellent fources of information. 
But, to fchool-boys, at the age I fpeak of, maps and defcriptions con- 
vey no ideas of the countries they are intended to reprefent. Globes, 
it may be thought, will remove all objeCtions of this kind. Globes, 
however, only augment the obfcurities arifing from maps, when at- 
tempted to be thus prematurely obtruded upon minds totally inca- 
pable of underftanding the principles upon which either of them are 
conftruéted. The names of countries, of fome rivers, and chief 
towns, like Latin vocables, may, by the mere exertions of memory, 
and of perfeverance, be mandated, and repeated, as the words and 
fhort fentcnces which parrots are taught to exprefs. But, by thefe 
exercifes, no new ideas are acquired ; nor are thofe which may have 
formerly been in fome meafure acquired, either illuflrated or expand- 
ed. The fruitlefs and painful labours, however, which fuch prepol- 
terous conduct in managing the carly education of youth produce, 


are immenfe, and truly ridiculous. 


Thefe and fiimilar obfervations relate p.incipally to pro/e compofi- 
tions. But, what are we to fay of poetry, the language of which is 
highly figurative, and the fext:ments and allufions are derived from 
every object of nature and of art, wl.ich can ftrike the imagination of 
the poet? To read fuch works of genius and of learning with ary 
degree of intelligence, often baffles the experience, the induftry, arid 
the abilities of our moft acute commentators. This remark is appli- 

Vou, II. 3L cable, 
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cable, in part, to every fpecies of poctry, but acquires a redoubled 
force with regard to that {pecies called epic. Befide the various de- 
fcriptions and allufions derived from natural and artificial objects, 
what goes under the ftrange appellation of machinery, is almoft per- 
petually introduced. Not contented with Aerocs and biave men, in 
defcribing battles and human exertions, gods or devils muft interfere 
in every hoftile conteft. In the Heathen mythology, the num- 
ber of gods and goddeffes is as infinite as their attributes and defti- 
nations. Every nation, every town, every mountain, every 1i- 
ver, and many principal families, and even individuals, were fup- 
pofed to be the favourites of particular divinities, by whom they were 
fuperintended, and protected, on all critical emergencies, from dan- 
ger and death. When two heroes met and commenced a furious 
combat, if one of them was about to fall, to prevent the deadly blow, 
a god or godde/; inftantly flept forward to his affiftance, and, by fome 
filly or abfurd miracle, faved him from impending deftruion! But- 
LER, that prince of humour and of wit, ridicules, in the fineft 
ftrains, the machinery canployed by ancient as well as modern pocts. 
When two of his renowned heroes were about to engage, not with 
fwords, but with fire-arms, in the moment of danger, he makes Pax- 
LAS interpofe to fave her favourite, inthe following ludicrous man- 
ner ; 
But Paras came in fhape of ruf, 
And ’twixt the fpring and hammer taruft 


Her Gorgon fhield, which made the cock 
Stand /f, as 'twere transformed to flock 


The fplendid and beautiful defcriptions of many natural obiedts 
arc not more intelligible to mere boys than the machinery of gods, 
of goddeffes, of angels, or of devils. Amaranthine bowers, myrile 

groves, 


* Hodibras, canto 2 line 781. 
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groves, tombs covered with the difinal cyprefs, crowns of faurel, the 
deadly aight/bade, the cedar of Lebanon, and a thoufand fimilar 
names of objects, are cqually unknown to the mafer, to the /cbaol- 
bay, and often to the very poets who ufe them in their compolitions. 
When the names and defcriptions of plants happen to occur in the 
reading either of profe or verfe, it would be no difficult tafk, particu 
larly in the feminaries of Edinburgh, where we have one of the moft 
extentive and beft replenifhed /ofazx gardens in Britain, for mafers 
to procure /pecimens of almoft every vegetable that is mentioned by 
the hiftorians and poets of antiquity. A fingle infpection of fuch 
fpecimens would elucidate many paflages in claflical authors more 
completely than all the definitions which human ingenuity can in- 
vent, Befides, this mode of explaining particular parts of the Claffics 
would have another happy effeét. It would not only give imme- 
diate pleafure to boys, but create a habit of attention to the produc 
tions of Nature with which we are perpetually durrounded, and per- 


petually overlook. 


But, fay our pedagogues, for an explanation of all fuch generic or 
fpecific vames, confult your diftonary. We hall do fo; and take a 
few examples froin that of din/worth, AMARANTHUS, everlafiing, 
a flower which never fadeth! Cupressus, a cyprefs-tree! Myr- 
TUS, a myrtle-tree! LAURUS, the laurel or bay-tree! Cinema, the 
herb called uight-foade! Morus, a mulberry-tree! MERCURIALIS, 
the herb cailed Mercury! Muspiius, a medlar-iree! MANDRA- 
GoRAS, ax herb called mandrake! Muntua, the herb calhd mint ! 
AMYGDALA, at almond-tree! PLANYAGO, plantain! Lruco- 
GRAPHIS, an herb good for th.fe who fpit blood? 1 will not dillurb 
ray readers with more fpccimens of fimilar unmeaning explanations, 
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or rather no exp/ana’ion at all; for they convey no ideas whatever. 
In almoft every page of our common diGionaries, whether Latin, 
Englith, French, &c. examples of fuch yergon are to be found. 
Our Lexicographers, however, not unfrequently defcend ftill lower, 
and, inftead of abfurd definitions, or fubftituting Fnglith for Latin 
names, in which they are likewife offen wrong, content themfelves 
with barely faying, the name of a tree! the name of a plant! the 
name of an herb! the name of a precious fone ' the name of a four- 


footed beaft! ec. 


Are thefe the fources from which doy, or even men, are to derive 
information concerning the productions of Nature? Bur, it is much 
to be lamented, that, in general, our pedagogues themfelves are un- 
qualificd to ufe the proper rcfources, and, confequently, muft be 
equally ignorant as the pupils they are attempting to inftrua@. To 
boys the tafk of learning dead languages is fufficiently hard and la- 
borious. But, when ordered to read paffages where natural objects 
of various kinds frequently occur, in the explication of which nei- 
ther their adcHonaries noi thei: maffers can afford the {malleft affitt- 
ance, the drudgery of groping in the dark becomes often fo pain- 
ful, that many boys leave the fchool perfeQly difguffed, and drop 
for-evcr fuch unprofitable, and, to them, unintelligible ftudies. 


But, notwithftanding thefe, in particular inftances, perhaps una- 
void ble difficulties, when fomcewhat farther advanced in years, if 
young men, by perfevering induftry, joined to a partial knowledge 
of fome branches of icience, are once enabled to read and to relith 
the writings of ancient or of foreign authors, then the p/eafures re- 
fulting from the perufal of them more than counterbalance the pains 
fuffered in the acquifition of that fpecies of knowledge. Some of 

the 
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the above remarks are equally applicable to the Rudy of fcience and 
of art. But, as the psinciples of the arts and fciences are fixed, 
and feldom fubjeét to cavil or mifreprefentation, whenever thefe 
fimple and natural principles are properly explained and underftood, 
the pleafurecs atifing from their application are very great. As for- 
merly remarked, premature fvdies are uniformly painful ; becaufe 
fuch young minds aie incapable of comprchending the principles, 
and far lefs the application of them to arts or fcience. Grammar, 
the firft fcience obtruded upon, I may fay, zafantine intcileAs, is one 
of the mofl abftraQ and intricate. To attain even a tolerable know- 
ledge of grammar, whatcvcr be the language, (for the general prin- 
ciples are, and muft be the fame,) prefuppofes a confiderable range 


of intuitive fads, as well as of acquired ideas. 


When thefe difficulties, however, are once furmounted, and the 
mind is enabled to perceive the beauties and the utility of fcience, 
its happine/s, which it houtly receives from a thoufand fources, may 
be faid, as far as our prefent condition admits, to be complete. But 
a mind thus cultivated is by no means fatiyfed. Every new acqui- 
fition, though attended with p/ea/ure, produces, at the fame time, a 
number of patnful {enfations. In proportion as the mind is expand- 
ed by different kinds of {cience, its defire for farther and often 
impoffible acquifitions augments, and gives rife to painful anxietics, 
which not unfrequently terminate in dejedion, which is a fpecies of 
madne/s. 


We thall now trace the progrefs and feelings of a well informed 
mind, after it has engaged in the more ferious and interefting af- 
fairs of fociety. Herc a preliminary remark .muft be made. The 
more the mind has been ftored with a variety of knowledge, the 


more 
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more acute are its feelings, t derives pleafure from many fources, 
of which the v/ear can have no idea. But, mark the reverle. 
The caufes of pain augment in more than a quadruple proportion. 
Of moft of thefe the vulgar have not a conception ; but they tor- 
we the feelings of what are called refined minds. 


Bufinefs, of one kind or another, now becomes neceffary ; and an 
slmoft infinite feries of paims and of pleafures are the unavoidable 
refults. Mental or corporcal exertions, however laborious, we fhall 
not confider as abfolutely painful; for when thefe are paft, and fob 
lowed with fuccefs, they are caufes of the greateft pleafures. At 
this period of life, another fource of plea/urc, as well as of pain, 
alifes in an unexpected, and often involuntary manner. Both in 
the male and female fex, peculiar and ftrong attachments are form- 
ed, Marriage, in general, is the confequence of fuch attachments: . 
But, with regard to the prefent fubject, what are the common con- 
fequences of marriage ? Children, and a multitude of new Aleafures 
and pains, When in health, the plea/ures aflorded by children are 
numerous and delightful ; but, when difea/e comes, the account is 
mote than balanced. A helplefs infant tortured with pain is a moft 
excruciating object. But, when a lovely child is, perhaps, fuddenly 
torn from its mother’s breaft by death, the painful fenfations excited 
by fuch an event, parents alone can know. ‘To proceed: When 
children have happily got over the common difeafcs incident to that 
critical period of life, and have advanced to manhood, and engaged 
in different occupations, the anxieties of parents, inftead of being 
blunted, become more acute. They ther look forward, with re- 
doubled gpprebeufion and affedion, to the probable fuccefs or misfor- 
tunes of their offspring. When fuccefsful, the pleafure is great. But 
when, from negligence and vice, or even from unforefeen misfor- 


tune, 
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tume, a contrary event takes place, the fainful feelings of parents are 
not to be defcribed. Parents not unfrcquently, from a natural, 
but fuperabundant affe@ion, rifk more than their fortune with ‘a 
view to bring their children refpectably forward in the world, and to’ 
render them happy. Such conduc is foolifh; but the folly is 
amiable. A fingle flip, however, in children too frequently produces 
the greateft mi/ery to both them and their parents. In all fuch cafes, 


contrary to the common adige, evil comes ont of good, 


We have hitherto given flight fhetches of the pa‘ns and pleafures 
arifing from highly czltivated minds ; and fhall now defecnd to what 
are called the ve/gar and uninformed. 


The va/gar, in all nations and conditions of fociety, conftitute the 
great body of the human race. Born and brought up by poor and 
ignorant parents, their children, of neceffity, are excluded from every 
fonrce of fuperior knowledge. Thefe feemingly unfortunate cir- 
cumftances, it {hould appear, would be productive of the greateft 
mifery. But Nature, ever attentive to the general happine/s of her 
productions, has decreed that the vu/gar fhould, at leaft, be as bap- 
py as the kearued. They are excluded from many fources of real 
pleasure which the learned poffefs. But they know nothing of fuch 
defects ; and what they do not know cannot poflibly give them u- 
cafine/z. They labour with chearfulnefs, and eat their food with an 
appetite which no riches can purchafe. very moderate animal ex- 
Joyment is within their reach ; and their rank in fociety precludes 
them from many painful circumftances which opulence alone can 
procure. Their fleep is found and refrething ; and) as their food is 
generally light and eafily digefted, they are feldom troubled with 
thofe difagreeable dreams which torment the luxurious, whofe fto- 


mac 
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machs are not only feeble, but often overloaded with dainties, and 
fill oftener with ztomicating liguors The vulgar. are not derraffed 
with ambition, nor anxioufly felicitous concerning /ylure profpeds 
or future cvents, They enjoy the prefent moments as they Ay, and 
re/y upon the continuance of fimilar fources of happineds. 


In their domeltic affairs, the vadgar are exempted from many evils 
which too frequently perplex the imagination, and burt the feelings 
of thofe who occupy the higher ftations of hfe. Of the many vexa- 
Hous chicumfances arifing from the xegligence, the petulance, the 
thefts, and the long train of vices daily committed by fervants, the 
vulgar cau never form anidea, aud, of courfe, cannot feel the xueafi- 
nejis which they occafion. The valgar are likewife exempted from 
athouiand reffraints and ceremonious etzguettes, which cramp the /ree- 
dom, occuply fruitlefsly the attention, and give rife to numberlefs 
auxicties and difappointments among what are called people of fa/bion, 
The pleafures of the vulgar, though comparatively few, are more ge- 
nvine and unadulterated, becaule they are lefs artificial, and, of courfe, 
unaccompanicd with emulation or jealou/y, and feldom followed with 
regret or mental reproach. The plea/ures of the gaeat are generally 
tumultuary, exhauft the {pirits, and produce Janguor and compundion, 
two painful feclings which mutually augment each other. 


Upon the whole, to men of obfervation.and-refleGion, it muft, be 
apparemt, that the laborious p/ea/ures of the uudgar are fuperior to the 
lucurious, and, I may fay, painful pleafures of the learned and opue 
lent. 


Procceding on our.plan,. we hall next.conlider ‘the cgndition_ of 
what are called brute animals with regard to plea/ure and pain, 
: Bruies 
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Brater ave exempted from a thouland fources of pain which afflia 
even the enigar of the human fpecics. Brutes have not an idea of 
futurity ; but they exjoy every moment of their exiftence, which, 
though, in moft of them, not fo long protra@ted as that of man, is, 
in general, a continued feries of pleafres. -I fpeak not of thofe ani- 
mals, or rather flaves, called domeftic; for thefe, to the difgrace of the 
human fpecies, are too often overloaded, beat, flarved, and maltreat- 
ed in a fhocking manner ; but I fpeak of animals in that ftate which 
the God of Nature formed them. 


The abfence of pain is certainly a {pecies of pleafure. When no- 
thing darts either the dedy or the mind, pleafing fenfations muft ue- 
ceffarily follow. The mere confcioufnefs of exiftence is pleafure. If 
brute animals are excluded from the pleafures of imagination, they 
are, at the fame time, exempted from innumerable tortures to which 
it gives rife. Many of them, wherever they froll, fad their natural 
food under their feet. Others, of a more rapacious kind, are obliged 
to hunt for their fubfiftence. Their food, of courfe, is more preca- 
rious. But Nature has endowed them with the faculty of fuftaining, 
with impunity, long abftinence. She has likewife beftowed epor 
them courage, artifice, patience, and alacrity both in attack and de- 
fence. 


With regard to bodily parm, arifing either from difeafe or external 
injury, the érate_muft fuffer as much as the mex. Brutes, however, 
though they /ufer from thefe caufes, are not tormented, like man, with 
the ferrors of their confequences. They have not a conception of 
death, fax hele of future exiftence, and, what is infinitely worle, o2 
eternal and excruciating ¢ortarc. But, t many of mankind, thefe 
are perpetual fources of mifery and of terror. 

Vor. I. 3M Hitherto 
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Hitherto I have been talking..of the comparative pains and Alea- 
fares of the larger animals. J thal now Lazard a few remarks with 
regard to the condition of the more ‘minute tribes. 


Jnfeéts axe animated beings as well as men and quadrupeds. But 
it is extremely difficult to form proper ideas of their pains or plea- 
fures. If we may judge, however, from the quicknefs and vivacity 
of all winged infets, we fhould reafonably couclude that every in- 
fiant of their exiflence is attended with pleafure. ‘Their lives, efpe- 
cially in their fly-flate, is fhort ; but, as a recompente, it is all eajoy- 
ment. They have their food, it is true, to fearch for and procure; 
but, from the inftruments which Nature has conferred upon them, 
they are enabled to extra& nourifhment from almoft every vegetable 
and animal fubftance, and even from the earth and waters. In queft 
of food, or of their proper mates, they aré perpetually adtive ; and 
adlivity itfelf is one of the principal fources of animal happine/s. 
When man, whatever be the caufc, lofes the {prings of adfvity, from 
that moment he is au/erab/e. It is not unnatural, therefore, to con- 
clude, that, whenever we fee avity in the inferior animals, bappi- 
nels mult be the confequence. 


The motions of thofe infects which are not furnithed with wings 
are compatatively flow and languid ; but we are not, from this cir- 
cumitanice, warranted to infer that they are more unbappy than the 
winged tribes. Mction, whether quick or flow, requires exertion, 
and that exertion is not only p/cafant, but produdive of vigour and of 
health. Still, however, when we confult our own feelings, we are 
‘neceflarily led to think, that the moft adive animals are the moft bape 
py. In the human fpecies, an adfive mind enjoys life more completer 
ly than the indolent and /luggifb, Sloth, ox the abfence of adiivity, is 

feal 
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reat gute, :: Bur flow-motion, :in fome of the infec-«ribes, doesnot! 
imply snaitivity$; becaufe, from their frame, that flownefs of mover: 
ment requires, perhaps, even greater exertions than the rapid motions 
of other fpecies. 


The fluggith motien of earth-worms, and of {nails, may, to us, 
feem to indicate great /abour, and even pain, But, it:fhauld be con-- 
fidered, that, if their movements are comparatively flow, their tra- 
vels are proportionably fhort; for their food is almoft perpetually 
before them, 


The great multiplicity of infects, both in fpecies and individuals, 
is often attended with no {mall injury to man as well as to many 
other animals. As a counterpoife, however, their enemies are in- 
numerable. Myriads of birds, &c. daily devour ten thoufand times 
the number of :n/e@s, both of the winged and reptile kinds. A bird, 
in an inftant of time, {wallows a fly ; and, in the fame inftant, its life 
is extinguifhed, without feeling, perhaps, a fingle pang. 


This fubject thall be difmiffed with a few remarks. From the faéts 
and obfervations related above, it feems to be apparent, that Nature, 
through the whole of her animated produdtons, has diftributed Ler 
pleafures and her parns in an equitable manner. If man and the larger 
animals are occafionally fubjected to a greater number of difeafes than 
the fmaller tribes, their lives are, in general, protracted to a much 
tonger fpace; and, of courfe, the guautity of their ezjoyment is increal- 
ed. Some {pecies of birds, as eagles, parrats, &c,,befide the pleafures 
arifing from, their natural effiwity, are very long-lived. Moft of the 
{mall birds, though they live not fo long, are Mill mare afive; and, 
of confequence, their Fappines is proportionably augmented, The 
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lives of moft infects are very fhort ; but their adive enjoyments, dure 
ing their exiftence, are almoft perpetual, Thus, animals of every 
denomination appear to have nearly an equal portion of dappine/ 
and of pain beftowed upon them by the beneficent inftitutions of Na- 
ture. Even fain itfelf is no inconfiderable caufe of pleafure ; for, 
when abated or entirely removed, the p/ea/ures arifing from thefe for- 
tunate circumftances are immenfe, 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Of Poifonous Animals. 


OISON, it ought to be remarked, is a relative term. Subftances 
which are deleterious or hurtful to one fpecies of animals, afford 
the moft falutary food to others. The bite of the common viper is 
very poifonous, and its effects are various to man, as well asto many 
other animals. But broth made of vipers is often prefcribed by phy- 
ficians in cafes of confumption and of general weaknefs. I fuppofe, 
however, that the heads, which are the chief, or rather the only re- 
ceptacles of the poifon, are cut off before the animals are boiled ; for 
FonTANA, that juftly celebrated Naturalift, who made more expe- 
riments upon the nature and effets of poifons than any man either 
before or after his time, has fhown, that the venomous liquid, @ven 
when taken into the ftomach, and without the intervention of any 
wound, is extremely dangerous and hurtful. Rept, and fome other 
authors, maintain a contrary opinion. But Fonrana, with much 
probability, attributes thefe innocuous effedts to the {mallnefs of the 
quantities thrown into the ftomach at one time, 


The venom of all vipers, of which there are many fpecies, when 
introduced, by means of a bite, into the bodies of men and other 
animals, 
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animals, is extremely hurttul, and, it not timely prevented, is cer- 
tainly mortal, The Abbé Fonrana, anxious to difcover a reme- 
dy to remove, or rather prevent, the dicadtul effeéts of this animal 
poifon, tried, often at the hazard of his own life, feveral thoufand 
experiments on this fubje&t. In the courfe of thefe, he found, that 
oils, and particularly that of turpentine, were the moft effedtual in 
preventing the too often fatal effects of poifoned wounds occafioned 
by the bite of vipers. ‘The beft method of applying this remedy, 
he tells us from his own experience, which was great, is to foment 
the part affected with oil of turpentine as hot as the patient can con- 
veniently bear, and to continue this application a long time. He 
thinks it alfo of ufe to keep the part affected immerfed in water, 
either pure ‘or impregnated, with fome of the neutral falts, or with 
quicklime. Thefe applications leflen the pain and inflammation. 
He likewife found that vomits had fome cffeé& in preventing the 
danger, but cutting out the wounded part, as foon as poflible after’ 
the accident, was always the moft effe@tual remedy, becaute it pre- 
vented the poifon from being abforbed into the general circulation 
of the mafs of blood, which infallibly produces death, The fame 
method of care is praciiled with equal fuccefs upon fheep, horfes, 
aid black cattle, who are much more liable, when browfing on 
heats, to be wounded by vipers than the human fpecies. 


Upon this fubject, a curious and extraordinary fact muft not be 
emitted. That infignificant and inactive infea called the frefb wa- 
ter polypus, of all poifonous animals, feems to poffefs the moft 
powerful and active venom. Small water-worms, which the poly- 
pus is only able to attack, are fu tenacious of life, that they may be 
cut to pieces w ithout their feeming to receive any material injury, 
or to Suffer much pain from the incifions, But the poifon of the 


polypus 
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polypus inftantly'extinguffhes every principle of lifé and motion. 
What is fingular, the mouth or lips of the polypus have no fooner 
touched this worm than it expires. No wound, however, is to be 
perceived in the dead animal. By experiments made with the beft 
microfeopes, it has been found, that the polypus is neither provided 
with teeth, nor any other inftrument that could pierce the fkin 


The /pider, which feeds upon flies, wafps, and fimilar infeéts, is 
furhifhed with a very fharp hooked forceps, placed near the mouth, 
With this weapon he feizes and pierces the Aefh of fuch infects as 
entangle themfelves in his web; and, at the fame inftant, by means 
of afmall white probofcis, he infules a poifunous juice into the 
wound, which, ina moment, kills the animal. This poifon muft 
be very ative and deleterious ; for flies, and many other infeéts, 
may be mutilated by depriving them of their legs, wings, and even 
cutting their bodics through the very middle of the abdomen, and, 
in that condition, will furvive feveral days, as I have frequently ex- 
perienced. I never profecuted the experiment fo far as to know 
whether any of the lopped off parts would be reproduced. 


The poifonous weapons of the /colapenda, or centibes, are fome- 
what different from thofe of the fpider. Its bite is fo painful, efpe- 
cially in the Eaft Indies, as we are informed by Bontivs, that it 
makes the patient almoft mad. When the claws of its forceps are 
examined by a microfcope, on the upper fide of each of them, 
near the point, a {mall aperture appears, through which the venom 
is conveyed into the wound. Of the Eaft India centipes, Lerv- 
wrnuork } had one fent to him alive # and he found, that, by 

prefiing 


* Abbe Fontana on Poifons, vol. 1. p. 106, Tranf, 
4 Continuatio Arcan, Natur. epift. 22. 
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prefling the claw, a imall drop of liquor iffued out of this aper. 
ture. 


Stinging animals, of which the /corpion is the chief, likewife in- 
fil a liquor into the wounds they make. The poifon of fcorpions 
is more or lefs virulent in proportion to the heat of the countries 
they inhabit. In fome parts of Africa, its effets are fo dreadful, 
and thefe horrible reptiles fo numerous, that Lzo tells us, the town 
of Pefcara is annually almoft totally deferted by the inhabitants in 
the fummer months; becaufe inevitable death is the confequence of 
the feorpion’s fling *. Signor Rep, when refiding at Florence, 
had feveral African fcorpions fent him from Tunis. They arrived 
in the month of November ; and he irritated them to fting pigeons, 
pullets, 8c. without difcovering the fmalleft fymptoms of uncafi- 
nefs in thefe animals. But, what is fingular, on the approach of 
fpring, one of the fcorpions, which had remained no lefs than eight 
months without food, and the wound of whofe fting was formerly 
attended with no bad effects, ftung to death two pigeons fucceflive- 
ly. A third and fourth, however, though wounded in the fame 
manner, received no injury. But the fame fcorpion, after being al- 
Jowed to reft all night, killed another pigeon next morning. At the 
point of the fing, Rep often obferved a fmall drop of white li- 
quor, which entered the animal's body along with the fling, This 
liquid venom, it fhould appear, is not fecreted from the blood and 
other juices of the animal, during the cold months of winter. The 
operation of cold is alfo greatly affifted by abflinence from food. 
Benumbed with cold, and half-ftarved for want of food, how is it 
to be expeed that the animal’s fluids fhould retain their former 
vigour and adtivity, far lefs that they fhould be able to afford a li- 


quor 
® Leo Hiftor. Afric. lib. vi 
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quor fo highly exalted ag to deprive other creatures of life? Like cer- 
tain fluids of other animals, which are fecreted in {mall quantities on- 
ly, the fling of the fcorpion, even in the hotteft months of fummer, 
after two, or three attacks, is porfe@ly inoffenfive, till the expendi- 
ture of thie deleterious liquor has again been replaced by the opetee 
tion of food and of time. 


In the hiftory of the foorpion, a remarkable ciroumflance muft 
not he omitted, We arc informed by gentlemen of veracity, who 
had lived feveral yeas in Barbary, that, when a fcorpion is Sum 
rounded with a circle of burning coals or wood, and the animal ben 
gins to be pained with the heat, it runs about violently in queft of 
fome mode of cfcape; but, finding that impoffible, it ftrikes isfelf 
two or three times on the back parts with its fting, by which wqunds 
its life is immediately extinguithed. We are likewife told, that this 
ig a common amufement among the foldiers of Gibraltar, where 
thefe noxious animals abound. This felf-murder, produced by pain 
and defpair, indicates two curious inftin@s; 1. That the {corpion is 
fenfible of his dangerous fituatinn ; and, 2. That he knows the mode 
of getting quit of a painful and defperate exiffence. This fa@ liken 
wife decides another controverfy, whether poifonouy animals of the 
fame f{pecies can kill another by an infufion of their venom. The 
fame fat is exhibited by the viper. Dr HermMAn, when tranfport- 
ing three large vipers in one glafs, two of them were killed dusing: 
the voyage by fighting and biting cach other with their peifonous 
fangs ; and the learned Ruopius obferved, at Padua, that two 
{corpions, which were put into the fame glafs, fought mith thein 
flings, and one of them farft killed the other, and then deyourag it. 


The Rruaure of the ftings of becs, wa/ps, hornets, Bcc, has becn 
Vou. I, 3N raccuraicly 
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accurately deferibed by {cveral authors, and particularly by Hooxr 
ant Reaumur. kven with the naked eye, a perfan may fome- 
times perccive a bee difcharge the venom from its fting ; which is 
rendercd ftill more perfpicuous by a common magnifying glals. As 
the flings of thefe, and many other {maller infects, often produce 
inflammation and pain, thefe effes may be very foon prevented or 
icmoved by fucking out the inflilled poifonous drop with the mouth; 
but, if this has been neglected, fomenting the part affected with 
wirm oi} and dilcutient ointments, as in the bite of the viper, fel- 


dom fails to be a complete cure, 


We fhall now make a few remarks upon the bite of that enor- 
mous fpecics of fpider denominated the furantula. It is very fre- 
quent in, and infefts that warm diftri&t of Italy called /puiia. Bac- 
LIVI, a native of that country, and a well known and learned phyfi- 
clan, publithed a long differtation on this fubjedk . After Bacurivi, 
Lupovicus VALETT A, a Celeftine movk of Apulia, tavoured the 
wold with a treatife concerning this dangerous {pider t. 


The ¢urantula is a fpider of that fpccies which has cight eyes and 
eight legs, four on cach lide, and three joints in every leg. From 
the mouth proceed two fhaip darts fimilar to a hooked forceps, or 
the claws of a crab, by which the animal can eafily pierce the fkin; 
and, aftcr the wound is infliMed, the tarantula, by mcans of a pro- 
bofcis fituated between the claws of the forceps, inftils a drop of a 
moft active venom, which refifls the operation of the ufual alexi- 
jharnie medicines ; for, notwithftanding the repeated ufc of them, 
the patient is affetcd with a gradually increafing melancholy, grows 


perfectly 
* See Baglwi de Praxt Medica, et Differtationes, Romae, 1696. 
t De Phalangio Apulo Opufculum, Neapoli, 1706. 
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perfectly ftupid and timorous, and, ina fhort time, expires. By. 
what accident or fortunate thought an almoft certain cure for the 
bite of the tarantula was firft difcovered, it is of little moment to 
inquire. But it is an unqueftionable faa, that mafic is the only eflec- 
tual remedy. At the firft found of a mufical infrument, if the 
tune happens to roufe the attention and flrike the fancy of the pa- 
tients, though lying motionlcfs, as in a fit of apopledic ftupor, they 
gradually begin to move their hands and feet, and at laft get up, 
and, for threc or four hours, dance with wonderful vigour and agi- 
lity, which occafions profufe {weatings. ‘They are then put to bed 
for a fhoit time, and aftcrwards rencw their dancing with the fame 
{pirit and vehemence. Inftcad of being exhaufled by this violent 
exercile, the patients declare, and fhow by tlcir exertions, that, in- 
ftead of fatiguing them, the more they dance they become the 
fironger and the more nimble, In this exercife, the perfons bit by 
the tarantula generally occupy twelve hours a day, and continue it 
for three or four days, when all fymptoms of diftrefs are completely 
removed. Jt is not every fpecics of mufic which excites patients ; 
for fome ate ftruck with one kind, and fome with another. One is 
roufed with a flute, another with a timbrel; one with a harp, and 
another with the violin. The muficians, accordingly, are obhged 
to make a variety of trials before they can accommodate their art to 

the minds of the fufferers. But we are aflured by Reni, Mrap, 

Fontana, &c. that brifk and chearful tunes produce the moft 

inflantanecus and happy effects ; but that flow and melancholy airs 

have not the fmalleft influence. Whilft the tarantal:, as they are 

caked, or perfons who have been bit by the tarantula, are dancing 

to mufic, they feem to dofe all fenfe of modefly and decorum; they 
perform many ridiculous tricks, and talk in the moft ob{cene man- 

ner, Heat exalts, and, of courfe, augments the dangers arifing 


3N2 from 
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from every fpecies of animal-poifon. Apulia is the hotteft diftria 
of Italy; and, accordingly, the bite of the tarantula there produces 
more violent cfleéts than in any other part of that country. The 
inhabitants of Apulia, from the heat of the climate, conjoined, per- 
haps, with fome other circumftances, are generally meagre, paffion- 
ate, witty, and, in an uncommon degree, fubject to inflammatory 
difcafes, phrenfies, melancholy, and other fpecies of madnefs, We 
are informed by Dr Mean, who collected his fas from the moft 
refpedtable authorities, that, in other countries, caufes which pro- 
duce only a flight melancholy, occafion the moft deplorable effects 
in Apulia) ‘ Womcn,’ he remarks, ‘ in a chlorofis, fuffer almoft 
‘ the fame fympcoms as perfons poifoned by the tarantula do, and 
‘ are curcd the fame way; and, in like manner, the venom of the 
‘ {corpion does here, in effets and cure, agree very much with that 
* of this fpider *.’ 


From thefe, and many other inftances of falutary etteéts of mufic 
in removing difeafes produced by animal-poifons, it is amazing that 
this remedy is fo {eldom tried by our madcrn phyficians. In ma- 
ny {pecies of melancholy and madnels, from whatever caufes they 
originate, the effects of diffrent kinds of mufic might at leaft be 
tied. If a perfon labouring undcr a deep melancholy could be ex- 
cited to dance with ipuit, and even with fome violence, profufe 
{weats would be induccd, and, probably, as in cafes of mania occa- 
lioned by the bites or flings of poifonous animals, tnefe {weats 
would expel the noxious caufe from the fyflem. Mufic might even 
be tried in the patoayfme of madnefs. If it fhould be found, 
which is by no means improbable, that mufic allays or cools the 
over-heated animal fluids, and, confequently, the turbulence of the 

mind, 
® Mead on Poifons, p. 108 
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mind, this cure would be infinitely more humane than the cocrcions 
of frait waificoats, firipes, 8cc. which are, perhaps, too commonly 
prefcribed even by the belt phyficians. 


Ideas of this kind fhould not be defpifed. The antients, with 
great wifdom and ingenuity, employed mu/fe as a cure, or, at leaft, 
as an alleviating remedy in almoft every kind of made. We are 
informed by a Jewith hiftorian *, that Saur, then King of the Jews, 
was affiged with an ev7l /pirit fent from the Lorn; that is, the 
man wis mad. What I think exccedingly curious, and fhows the 
generil opinion among thofe pconle concerning the falutary effedts 
of mufic in mental difeates, is, that even the fervants cf Saun, when 
he was frantic, recommended fines on the harp as the moft effec- 
tualeme. The paffige is fo remarkable, that I cannot refrain from 
tranficibing it, * And Saun’s térvants faid unto him, Behold now 
‘an evil fpirit from Gop troubleth thee; Let our lord now com- 


oe 


mand thy fervants, which are before thee, to feek out a man who 


- 


is a cunning player onan barp: And it fhall come to pafs, when 


e 


the evil fpirit from Gop is upor thee, that he fhall play with his 
hand, and thou fhalt be well. And Sau anfwered onc of his fer- 


co 


vants, and faid, Behold, 1 have feen a fon of Jesse the Bethlehem- 


” 


ite, that is cunning in playing.—Wherefore Saur, fent meflengers 


“ 


unto Jrssr, and faid, Send me Davin thy fon, which is with the 
fheep. And Jrssz took an afs laden with bread, and a bottle of 
‘ wine, and a kid, and fent them by D.ivip his fon unto Saur. 


r 


‘ And Davip came to SAut, and ftood before him; and he loved 
‘ him greatly, and he became his armour-bearer. And Sauc {cnt to 
‘ Jesse, faying, Let Davin, I pray thee, ftand before me; for he 
‘hath found favour in my fight. And it came to pafa, when the 


Sow 


* 1, Samuel, chap. 16. 
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* evil fpirit from Gop was upon Savt, that Davip took an barf, and 
* played'with his hand: So Saux was refre/bed, and was well, and 
‘ the evil fpirit departed from him *.’ This is all well; but, from 
the following part of the hiftory, we learn that Davip was not only 
cunning in playing on the darp, but that he was equally cusning in 
polttics ; for, mm a fhort time afterwards, he barped poor Sau both 


out of his Aingdom and his 4/2. 


The old Greeks and Romans feem to have underftood the effects 
of mufic in alleviating and even curing particular difeafes. We are 
told by GALEN, an antient, and, to this day, a mo celebrated phy- 
fician, ‘ that AscuLaPius ufcd to recover thofe, in whom violent 
* motions of the mind had induced a hot temperament of body, by 
© melody and fongs }.’ Prnpar, in one of his odes, takes notice of 
the fame happy effects produced by mufic ; and Dr Mean very pro- 
petly remarks, that, from thefe and fimilar fats, not only the no- 
tion but the term of charming (a carmine) feems to have derived its 
origin |. THeopurasrus, in his Treatife on Exthufia/m, informs 
us, ‘that ibradic pains were cured by the Phrygian melody. This 
fpecics of mufic was performed upon the pipe, and was the moft ve- 
hement and exbiluating that was known among the antients; for it 
fometimes excited the hearers to what had the appearance of mani- 
acal and furious exertions of body ||, which perfeAly correfponds 
with the effects of mufc in expelling the venom of the éarantula. 
Befide the effeis of mufic upon the minds of perfons labouring un- 
der certain cifeafes, fome of the antient phyficians carried this prac- 

tice 

‘ 1 Samuel, chap. 16. verde 15. '0 the cud 

; De Sanit. Tuenda, Ib. 1. cup. 3, 


+. Mead on Poifons, p. 123. 
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tice farther, and placed the initrument upon the part affected. CAs- 
Lius AURLLIANUS denominates this application of mulic, decana 
tare loca dolentia ; and adds, that the pain is mitigated and often dif+ 
cuffed by the tremblings and palpitations of the difeafed part *. Au- 
rus GELLIUS mentions this fame cure of {/cheadic complaints, .and 
fubjoins, from Tuzopurasrus, ‘ that the mufic of a pipe, rightly 
* managed, healed the bites of vipers f.’ 


Aro.tonivs tells us, that mu/c cured diftraGions of mind, epi- 
lepfies, and many other diftempers |. As to this fact, he is joined 
by Democritus, who taught, that the mujfic of pipes was the pro- 
per medicine for many dilcales |; which Tnaxis of Crete con- 
firmed by his practice. When {ent for by the LacepEMONIANS 
to remove the peftilence from them, he is faid to have donc it by the 
operation of mujic§, All thefe inflances thow, at leafl, thatumu/ic was 
very antiently employed as a remedy both in mental as well as cor- 
poreal difeafes. CazLius AURELIANUS afcribes the invention of 
this cure to PrruacorAs, who fettled and founded his {c& in that 
very part of Italy where the /avantulae are moft frequent, which 
was then called Gruecia Magna, and now Calagria, 


With regard to the dreadful effects produced by the bite of a mad 
dog, we fhall make only a few remarks. The terrible difeafe it oc- 
cafions is generally known by the appellation of bydrophobia, or dread 
of water. The wound from the bite of a mad dog, at firft, differs 

not 

* Morb. chronic. lib. §. cap. 1 

+ Noét. Attic. lib. 4. cap. 13. 

} Hiftor. Mirab.!. 

|] Apud Aul. Gell. loc. citat 

§ Plutarch. de Mufica. 
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not from that of any other. animeal;-and heals as foan; for a confr 
dexable,time, often clapfes beforg. any. fymptoms of maadnels appear 
Inftances are recorded wheng:the.difeafe was deferred till two, three, 
or fix months after the wound was infi€ted. I myfelf knew a cafe 
where the. wouad did: not fhow itfelf till full twelve months after the 
bite, This.cafe wag thar of James Potiock, a blackfmith and 
athletic perfon, in the fuburbs of Edinburgh. As foon as fyinptoms 
of madnefs appeared, he was carried to the Royal Infirmary, where, 
in a few days, he died of an evident bydrophobia, GALEN tells us, 
that he faw a cafe of Aydrophobia more than a year after the wound 
was received *. Dr Mian, who had great practice as well as skill 
with regard tq the effects of different poifons, informs us, that he 
knew a cafe of this difeafe more than cleven months after the fatal 
accident, Ide adds, however, that the attack generally happens in 
thiaty.ar, fasty days, and fometimes, efpecially in young people, ia 
fifteen or Axteen. The firft approaches of this dittemper ane com~ 
monly difcoverable by an acute pain in the part that had been wound- 
ed, which gradwally extends to the adjacent parts, and is followed by 
a general laffitude, and an uneafinefs in the limbs. The patient then 
grows melancholy ; his flcep is difturbed and unrefrefhing ; he com- 
plains of faintnefs and of depreffed fpirits, and efpecially of an op- 
preflion at his breaft ; his pulfe intermits ; his nerves and members 
trembles he is affected with cold fweats, a great ficknefs, and loaths 
every fpecies of food. ‘Though he feels an inward heat.and thirfy 
and wifhes to-drink ; yet he dwallows meat, but particularly liquors, 
with the utmoft difficulty. Thefe {ymptoms proceed iacreafing in 
their violence ; and, the next day, from the pain he feele in fwallow- 
ing, he conceives fuch an awerfion to liquide, that the very fight of 
them throws him into dreadful convultions. This bydrogikodia has 

always 


* Comment. 2 in 1. Prorrhet. Hippocrat. 
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always been confidered as an infallible fymptom of a perfon’s being 
affected by the poifon procetding from the bite of a'‘mad dog; for: 
it feldom, if ever, appears in any other difeafe. 


At this period of the diftemper, a fever ufually comes on, which’ 
is attended with a quick but low pulfe. The patient cannot com+ 
mand the {malleft degree of fleep; his voice turns hoarfe ; a white 
froth colleéts in his mouth, which he fpits out upon the people about 
him; univerfal convulfions fucceed, but particularly in the throat; and 
in the mu/fculi eredores penis, which produce a continued prsapifin, Durs 
ing this difmal {cene, which is generally fatal in the courfé of two or 
three days, a delirium appears, fometimes attended with the moft dreads 
ful paroxyfms of rage and fury, and frequent attempts of the patients 
to injure their moft beloved friends and relations, But this difeafe, 
inftead of furor, more commonly terminates in a deep melancholy, 
In this fituation, the unhappy but humane patient, refigns him(elf to 
the quick approaches of death, and defires his attendants:to beware 
left he fhould hurt them, begs them not to trouble-him any more; 
and, in a fhort time, expires in convulfions. 


This cruel and terrifying difeafe is taken notice of by many of the 
antients, fuch as DioscoripEs, GALEN, AETIUSs, AGINETA, &e, 
None of them, however, have defcribed it fo accurately, and with fo 
tauch precifion, a Carrivus AURELIANUS *, From the writings 
of SonANvs; and other Greek phyficians, he has colledted the fymp- 
toms of this difeafe with great care and exaétnefs. Among the mo- 
derns, the hiflory of: this malady is ably delivered to us by VANDER 
Wren t, and the ingenious Dr Lrsrer}. There are fome fymp- 

Mosk 3 0 tems, 

‘we Pe Morhis acutis, lib. 3. + Obfervat. varior. cent. 1. obf. 100. 
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toms, theugh with occafional variations, are common to ail perfons 
infeed with this deleterious poifon. . The flaghteft towch of any part 
of their bodics is painfal, The fmatleft noife is offenfive to their 
ears; and the opening or fhutting of a door terrifies them as much 
as if the houfe were falling upon them. Light is fo hurtful to the 
eyes, that even the fight of any white fubftance becomes intolerable. 
The internal parts are likewife fo tender and eafily affected, that they 
cannot bear their natural fimali. The ordinary coolnefs of freth air 
ig difagreeable to the lungs; and the paflage of urine is accompanied 
with great pain. The afpect of the fufferers is either frightful with, 
threatening fymptoms of rage and fury, or dull, deprefled, and at- 
tended with moanings and every indication of defpsir. When the 
patient is maniacal, the ftrength of the mufcles is almoft incredible. 
Dr Mzap mentions a cafe of a man who wastied down in bed with 
ftromg words; but fuch was the convulfive force of his mufcles, that 
ie broke the whole by ome great exertion, and immediately died pa- 
ralytic. But fuch exertions of ftrength are not peculiar to canine 
madnefs. In every fpecies of mania, from whatever caufe it arigi- 
nates, when an actual _fzror comes on, the exertions of mufcular force 
are prodigious. The caufe of this increafed force of mufcular aGion 
ia:0bvious, In madnefs, the fenfe of pain is either almoft extinguith- 
ed, or, which amounts to the fame thing, is not attended to by the 
patient. Whenever the fenfe of pain is blunted or obkterated, ne- 
thing but actual tearing the tendons or mufcular fibres can put an 
-end to their mechanical powers. Men, when net difordered in 


mind, are obliged to defift from overftretching their mufcles by the 
pain it produces, 


With regard to the cure of this horrible diftemper, it accordssnot 
with my plan to be very particular. When evident Symptoms of ca- 


nine 
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nine madnefs once exhibit themfelves, the fkil of the phyfician, as 
well as the virtues of medicines, are totally ineflectadl, But, when- 
ever a perfon is bit by a dog who is, perhaps, only fixppofed to be 
mad, medical practitioners, with great propriety, employ preventative 
remedies, the principal of which I fhall juft mention. 


The wounded part is the fir object of attention, The antient 
phyficians *, who, in this article, are ftill followed by the moderns f, 
advised, where the part would admit of it, that the wound fhould be 
enlarged by incifion; that a cupping-glafs fhould be applied ; that 
the wound fhould be feared with a hot iron; and that a -difcharge 
from the ulcer fhould be artificially kept up for many days Two 
or three preventative remedies are recommended upon feemingly ra- 
tional grounds: The cineres cancrorum fiuviatilium, or afhes of the 
river craw-fith, have been often celebrated. Thefe were procured:by 
burning the fith alive upon a plate of copper, with a fire made of the 
twigs of white briony. GaAzEN avers, that this remedy was never 
employed without fuccefs. Before the days of GALEN, Diosco- 
RIDES tells us {, that this plant is a medicine, the efficacy of which 
may be relied upon. A fpoonful or two of this calcined powder 
were given to the patient every day; and the fame dofe was conti- 
nued for forty days. It was ufed either alone, or mixed with a {mall 
porportion of gentian root and srankincenfe, 


The Spongia, vel Cynorrbodi, Rofae fylvefiris, the fponge of the 
dog-rofe, is another celebrated antidote againft canine as well as 
other animal poifons. P. Baccone ||, who wrote a treatife upon 

302 its 

* Galen. de Ther. ad Prif. lib. 1. cap. 16. Aetius, lib. 6. cap. 14. Celfus,' ib. b. 
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ies vireues, informs us, that, in Sicily, * hab received the denominat 
tion of Sanatodos, or All-beal. The plant Alyfium, or Madawort, 
among the antients, had its name from its great efficacy in prevent- 
ing canine madnefs. Garlic, Agrimony, and Oxylapathum, were like- 
wife employed with advantage. Dr Mgap juftly remarks, that all 
thefe remedies are powerful aiwretics, 

' 

Mott infefs, efpecially when taken internally, create an unufual 
difcharge of urine: But thofe flies, known by the name of Cantha- 
rides, have a more powerful effect in promoting this evacuation than 
aoy other fpecies. The learned Baccius*, from the authority of 
Ruazes and JOANNES DAMASCENUs, prefcribes Cantharides to 
be given in fubftance for many days fucceflively. This antidote, as 
he calls it, is prepared by infufing the flies in four butter-milk twen- 
ty-four hours, then drying them, and, with the flour of Jentils and 
wine, waking them up intotroches of about a {cruple in weight, one 
‘of which is to be taken every day. Even though the patient, he 
adds, by the ufe of this medicine, fhould pafs urine mixed with blood, 
yet copious draughts of milk removes that fymptom, and the 4ydro- 
phobia is happily prevented. We are likewife informed by Bac- 
CQNE, that the phyficians in Upper Hungary prefcribe five Cantha- 
rides ag a dofe to men, and a greatcr quantity to larger animals + 


Agrius }, who carefully colleGed all the medicines prefcribed by 
the antient phyficians for preventing or curing canine madnefs, affirms, 
‘that he himfelf knew an old man who cured thofe who had the misfor- 
tone to be bit with commoy forrelonly. He wafhed the wound with 
a decoétion of this plant, and laid it on the part as a.cataplafm, and 

likewale 
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tdkowife gave it in: drink, which made the patient difcharge grew 
quantities of turbid, urine. 


From all thefe and fimilar accounts, it appears that the remedies 
apainft the effedts of this polfon have, in all ages, been ftrong dtare- 
tics. By reflecting on this circumftance, the celebrated: Dr Mzab 
was led to recommend the following prefcription: ‘ Let the patient 
© be blooded at the arm nine or ten ounces. Take of the herb cal- 
“led, in Latin, Lichen cinereus terrefriv; in Englith, A/b-coloured 
* ground liver-wort, cleaned, dried, and powdered, half an ounce ;— 
* of black pepper powdered, two drachms: Mix them well together, 
* and divide the powder into four dofes, one of which muft bé taken 
* every morning, fafting for four mornings fucceffively, in half a pint 
* of cow's milk warm. After thefe four dofes are taken, the patient 
* muft go into the cold bath, or a cold {pring or river, every morn» 
* ing fafting, for a month: He maft be dipped all over, but ftay in 
* (with his head above water) longer than half a minute, if the water 
* be very cold. After this, he muft go in three times a week for a 
* fortnight longer *.’ | 


This remedy was firft publithed in the Philofophical Tranfadtions of 
London +, by Mr Dampier, in whofe family it had been long, and, 
of courfe, infamoufly kept a fecret. Inthe year 1721, however, Sr 
Mzap, like a gentleman and a man of humanity, procured it to be 
inferted in the Pharmacopera Londinenfis, under-the name of Pulvis 
-antilyfius. This Lichen, like the other medicines formerly recom- 
mended, is a ftrong diuretic. To this prefcription Dr Mzap added 
‘cold bathing, cither in the fea or river water, according to the fitua- 
tion 

* Mead on Poifons, p. 164, 
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‘tion and circumftances of the. patient. The antients alfo had the 
idea of curing canine madnefs by cold bathing, But, inftead of em- 
ploying it as a preventative, they never ufed it till evident fymp- 
toms of bydropbobia appeared, when it was perfectly ineffectual. 
Befides, their pra€tice often amounted nearly to aCtual drowning, 
which, to be fure, would remove every difeafe as well as the hydro- 
phobia. Cexsus*, who was a bold as well as a fkilful phyfician, 
prefcribes cold bathing as the only certain cure for this dreadful dif- 
eafe ; and advifes, that, if the patient cannot fwim, he fhould be al- 
lowed to remain fome time under the water, that he may {wallow 
part of the fluid; and, if he can fwim, that he fhould be kept un- 
der by force, in order to compel him to drink. Dr Megap re- 
marks, that this practice is juft drowning and recovering by turns. 
We are told by the famous VAN Hetmonr f, that he faw an old 
man, who had been feized with the hydrophobja, cured by /ubmer« 
fron in falt water; that this patient was firft held under water about 
four minutes, then taken out, and again plunged twice, about a mi- 
nute each time; that, when taken out, he was thought to be quite 
dead; but that, by warmth, and by being laid acrofs a barrel, he 
threw up the water he had been obliged to fwallow, and recovered 
both his life and right fenfes! The fame author tells a ftory of a 
cure of the common mania by drowning the patient in freth water ; 
from which he draws this /age conclyfion, that it makes no dference 
in the cafe whether the water be fa/t or fre/fo! Such medical prac- 
tice may be reckoned bc/d, as it certainly is; for, to drown any per- 
fon will moft effeétually remove all his complaints! \t is aftonithing 
that the learned Dr Mean, within lefs than fifty years ago, fhould 
have related ferioufly flories almoft equally ridiculous in Adb/ance, 


as 
” Lib. 5. cap. 27. 
+ Mcad on Poifons, p. 172. 
+ Ortus Medicin. demens idea. 
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as they are abfurd in the terms he employs; ‘but fo it is*! The 
Dottor, however, afterwards remarks, that, before the canine mad- 
nefs makes its appearance, fimple immerfion, without drowsing, of- 
ten prevents this horrible difeafe f. 


Two other preventative remedies have been, by fome phyficians, 
highly recommended. 1. What is called the Orm/Rirk medicine for 
the bite of a mad dog: It is no part of my bufinefs to give fpecifie 
quantities, becaufe thefe may be either falfe or fanciful. 1 thall, 
however, relate the bafes of the two fuppofed remedies, 


1. The Orm/fkirk medicine confifts of chalk, alum, Armenian 
bole, the powder of the plant called e/acampen, and the oil of anife- 
feeds. 


2. The fonguin remedy, which is recommended as an antidote by 
Sir Gzorcz Coss. It is compofed of native and fadtitious cin- 
nabar, compounded with mufk. 


With regard to the /erpent tribe, which is very numerous, fome 
of them are armed with fangs, through which a mortal poifon is 
conveyed into the bodies of fuch animals as they happen to bite ; 
but luckily the proportion of thefe noxious fpecies, when compared 
to the whole, is very fmall. The fpecies of /erpents defcribed by 
LINNZvs amount to 218, of which 32 only are poifonous, and, 
of courfe, 186 are innocuous. Of /isards, 77 fpecies are enume- 
rated, not one of which contains or emitsa particle of venom. The 
toed ts a verrucous animal, has a lurid appearance; his movements 

are 
* Mead on Poifons, p. 173- 
+ Ibid. p. 177. 
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are fagpt{k:and Sifguiting.s.and,arhem irtitatedy ho emits, from eves: 
rytpowesaf his body, « frotsybfibitance ‘tile falivas!: The: forbid~ 
ding -afpedt of the toad thas.-treated diminumberlcfseadmits, as well 

as a very bad, though very unjuft, chara@er. Wherever he appears, 

he is perfecuted, maitreated, and murdered, by children, and even 

by adults, on the fuppobtion, that, becaufe he is an ugly animal, 

he mutt therefore be venomous; bot, motwithftanding his unfeem-' 
ly appearance, he is inoffenfive, and perfe@ly deftitute of poifon, 
The fame remark applies both to our water and land lizards, of 
which we have very few fpecies that are natives of Britain, Still, 
however, though their afpet is by no means fo difgufting as that 
of the toad, a ridiculous opinion is generally entertained that they 
are venomous, and they, accordingly, fuffer the fame perfecution as 
that innocent animal. 


Of venomous anithals, I have looked, but looked in vain, for a 
final caufe. What could be the intention of creating reptiles, both 
abhorrent to the fight, and, by their bites or ftings, fatal to men and 
other animals, I cannot even form a conjecture. Their poifon, it 
has been faid, is given to them asa perfonal protection. That I 
deny ; fot, even of the ferpent tribes, though the form of their bo- 
dies, and their mode of life be nearly the fame, not one in ten of 
them are provided with this fuppofed defence. A man, when walk- 
ing, either for health or amufement, on a graffy turf, accidentally 
tramples upon a viper; the abominable reptile bites him, inftils a 
poifon into the wound, and, if proper remedies are not timely ap- 
plied, a chiel and iftevitable death is the confequente. He will be 
more that'an tiifeigéit man who can demonftrate: a faal, or,'which 
is the fanié ‘thing, a ‘pood ‘caule, for fuch a confequence, Serpents 
have, in all apéé and countries, had the reputation of exiraordinary 

Sails, 
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Sagacity; or tather cusmag; tor what reafon T:could never difcoter. 
Their alpe&, their movements, the idea of their venom, in a word, 
theie whole frame, excite horror. When thefe eircumiftances are: 
taken into confideration, what, in the name of wonder, fhould have 
induced Moses to reprefent this vile, this abborreat animal, as‘a 
proper obje@ of femptation to what, we mult fyppole, to: have. beer’ 
the fineft woman that ever exifted? Yet fach things-are ! | 





Conclufion of the Puitosopuy or Naturat History. 


I HAVE now finithed my original plan; with what fuccefs 1 
know not. I fhall only fay, what every intelligent reader will eafi- 
ly perceive, that my labours have been great. Before I began | the 
work, had I known the numerous authors which it was necefla- 
ry to perufe and confult, I fhould probably have fhrunk back, 
and given up the attempt as impracticable, efpeciall¥ for a man fo 
carly engaged in the bufinefs of life, and the cares refulting from a 
family of no lefs than ¢birteen children, sine of whom are ftill in 
life. 


In the firft and fecond volumes, I have endeavoured to wnfold 
the general as well as diftin@tive properties of the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms, | Occafionally, I have done more. 1 have fome- 
times Biven. pretty Full characters both. of the figure, difpofitions, 
and manners of animals. In thefe deferiptive dileurfions, Man 
hae not been negletted. Being the principal animal in this, planet, 
he, of courfe, deferved particular attention, and it has not been 

‘Vou. I. 3P with-held. 
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with-held. The varieties of the human ipecies, in every region of 
the globe, have been colle@ed and defcribed from the moft authen- 
tic refources both antient and modern. Even in the moft unculti- 
vated, and, to us, deplorable fituation of the human race, evident 
traces of goodnefs, of genius, and of heroifm, are to be found. 
Thefe amiable qualities, it muft be confeffed, are too often fullied 
by cruelty, irrafcible paflions, and every fpecies of vice. But 
thefe qualities are univerfal, in whatever fituation men, whether in 
a civilized or barbarous ftate, are placed. The ftrangeft and moft 
unaccountable part of the hiftory of mankind is that of their cating 
one another; and yet, from the numerous evidences I have pro- 
duced, it is impoffible not to give credit to the fhocking fa. The 
reality of human facrifices is equally certain as the exiftence of can- 
nibalr, The diverfity of difpofitions, the verfatility of genius, the 
great differences of tafte and of purfuits, are ftrong characters of 
Mam», and diftinguith him eminently from all the other inhabitants 
of this earth. 
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Abraham offering up Hfaac, 323. 

Abfurdities in Pliny, 20. 

Abyffinians. See Ethiopians, &c. 207. 

Achen, natives of, refemble the Tartars and Chinefe, 176. 

Acridophagi, or locuft eaters, a race of men on the frontiers of the defert of Ethiopia, 
black, meagre, of fmall ftature, but very nimble, 208. Strange effects of this {pecies 
of nourifhment, ibid. 

Adolphus (Guftavus) wifhed to embody a regiment of Laplanders, but gave up the 
attempt, 160. 

Aelian, an account of, 21. His work intituled, Of rhe Nature of Annals. His fa- 
yourite aim, to roule the fentiments and enforce the practice of genuine morality, 22. 
He feldom takes notice of external form; but confines himielf to mental character 
and difpofitions, with unconnected anecdotes of animals, 23. 

Adtivity one of the fources of animal happinefs, 458. 

Aldrovandus Ulyfles, phyfician at Bononia, died about the end of the 16th century ;-— 
wrote 12 folio volumes. His arrangement, 31,—35. 

Alexander the Great, encomium on, 13. 

Amfterdam, ifland of, places of worthip erected on artificial oblong mounts 11 feet 
high, inclofed with a parapet of ftone 3 feet high. ‘Temple 20 feet long, 14 or 16 
broad. Worthip performed at the diftance of s0 or 60 yards from it, 304. Thef: 
places of worthip are frequent, bemg difperfed over the whole :fland ;—level ro. | 
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16 feet broad, with many others interfecting it, and terminating in it ;—om each fide 
fenced with reeds, and fhaded with fruit-trees. Not an inch of wafte ground. Na- 
tives polite and obliging, 305. Mode of falutation, touching of nofes, ibid. Mode 
def goeepting any thiag, applying it to their-head. Weapons: formidable. Peculiar 
cuftom of cutting off the little finger of one or both hands. Gevernment fimilar to 
tiat of Otahelte, go6. See Friendly Iflands. 

Andrtiw See Generation. 

Andry (Mr) 105. 

Angola, Negroes of, emit; when heated, a fmell fo rank and offenfive, that it infects 
the place through which they pafs for more than a quarter cf an hour, 297. Ani- 
mats about to fleep chufe a certain pofition of body, 401. 

Apollonius’s authority that mufic cured epilepfies, &c. 471. 

Arabs, 194,+-196. 

Aracan, inhabitants of, admire large flat foreheads, 175. Eat, without reluctance, 

‘ putrified fith, flefh, mice, rats, and ferpents, ibid. 

Arada coaft, natives of, prefer dog’s flefl, as the niceft delicacy, 215. Are the beft 
cultivators of the ground, 218. 

Argenfola’s account of the Papous, 183. 

Asiftotie,encomium on, 10, His method of arrangement, 11. Contents of his books 
of natural hiftory, ibid. & 12. His objeét, to reduce natural knowledge into fcien- 
tific form. The amazing extent and fuccefs of his labours, 14. His bovk confifts 
of philofophical difertations on the ftruéture, manners, and difpofitions of animated 
beings, 16. 

gas ve milder than the Caribbees, 233. May be employed in hunting and fith- 
ing, ibid. 

Artedi, (Petrus) a Swede and fellow ftudent of Linnaeus, who published, at Leyden, 
in 1738, his pofthumous papers on fifhes, 48. His arrangement, 49. 

Afs fleeps Icfy than the horfe, 402. 

Affiniboils large, robuft, an | well proportioned ;—{warthy ;—fearcely any hair on their 
bodies ;——~fleet and indefatigable, bold and hardy, like the oriental Tartars, 230. 

Auyaftas Caefar facrificed at the altar erected to Julins, his uncle, 400 fenators and 
knights, who had efpoufed the part of Antony, 332. 

Authority of g great names 2 cloak for indolence, weaknefs, and credulity, 150. 

Authors who have ‘tregted of Natural Hittory-- Ariftotle, Pliny, Elian, Oppian, Gef- 
ner, Watton, Belonius, Rondeletius, Salvianus, Aldrovandus, Jonfton, Willoughby, 
Ray, Artedi, Klein, Linnaeus, Buffon and Daubenton, Briffon, Pennant, &c. 
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Baboons, apes; and-monteys, robbing orchards or cormiields, appoint.agfaatine, who 
gives the alarm byd fhrbk, 429. Pose a eo 


Badgers fleep the whole night and three-fourths of the day, 4oa. Are.fubjedt to a 
lethargic or benumbed ftate during the winter, ibid. Much fleep:makes them veoy 
fat, though they cat little, ibid. 

Ball, inhibe tice, an account Of, 179 j-~by Mandetflo and othens, ibid, | 

Bambara Now ort, but all thieves, 217. 

Banda iflands, 1. .tants of, noted for longevity. Men of, indolent; the women cle. 
borrows, 179. 

Bamans will not ea any thing that has been animated ;—-deprive nothing of life se 
prevent, as far as ies in their power, thofe that would, 188. 

Barbary, inhabitants of the mountains white, of the plains and ‘ea coalts brewn and 
tawny, 198, Lg9. 

Batavia, unhealthy ftate of its capital, 293. Sec Java. 

Bats fleep during the winter, 407. Fix themfelves by their feet, ibid. 

Bear may be kept awake during the winter, by keeping him in a due temporature, and 
fupplying him with food, 407. 

Bedas, in the north of Ceylon, inhabit only a {mall diftrt. Complexion fair, fome- 
times red. Their language differs from thofe peculiar to India. Theiefole arms 
bows and arrows. Do not drefs their meat, but feafon it with honey, 289. Seem 
to be of European extraction, 190. 

Beer, language of, 433. 

Being, or budj, no one with qualities and powers entirely peculiar to itfelf, 3. 

Belonius (Petrus) publifhed, in 1552 at Paris, a vol. De Aquatilibus, under which clafs 
he includes amphibious animals. us method. In 1555, he publithed another vol. 
upon /irds. Method of arrangement, 28. a> 

Bengal, the ritives of, more yellow than the Moguls, 187. Women of, lafcivious, 
ibid. Beautiful and handfome. Mild in difpofition. A trade in flaves, male and 
female, carried on, ibid. 

Birds, account of, by Ariftotle, 11. —Wotton, 26 sestelouns, 28. —Aldrovandus, 32— 
Jonfton, 35 —Woilloughby, 36. Bay 44.—Klein, si. Buffon, 67. Bids inter- 
mix more frequently than quadrupeds,—are more libidinous,— more prolific, 68; 


Briilon, 69.; Pennant, 74. Harvey remarks, that the fituetion of the anus and 
vuiva 
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vulya is different in bicds from what it is jp other animals, that it is the reperfe,, 85.5 
procefs in the hatching of eggs, 86. Hybrid birds prolific, 146. Birds fleep with 
their head under one wing, 402. None but the fwallow and cuckoo fuppofed to 
Aecprall winter, 405. Rats do, ao7- Males more loquacious than females, 437. 
Exception, ibid. Final caufe, 438. Birds of every fpecies have a language, and 
peculiar modulations of voice expreffive of love, pain, anxiety, &c. Some confined 
to individuals of the fame fpecies; others perfectly wnderftood even by different 
genera and orders of birds, 426. Utter a peculiar cry upon the appearance of car- 
nivorous animals, 427, The language of fome fpeci¢s is copious and fluent, of others 
more limited, ibid. No bird mute, ibid. Of owls expreffiye, 428, Eagle kind 
fhrill and piercing, ibid. Raven’s croak and folemn note, ibid. Crow, ilyd. Rpoks 
attempt to fing, ibid. Parrot kind, facility and extent of their modulatipns, ibid. 
Pigeon, woodpecker, fern owl, pafleres, and fwallow. Gregarious and aquatic birds 
noify and loquacious, ibid. Birds of the fineft plumage have fometimes the moft 
harth and difagreeable notes, 429. 

Blacklock’s (Dr) account of the difference between his perception of perfons and gb- 
jects when awake, and when dreaming, 398, 399. Had no recollection of ever 
having feen light, ibid. He recognifed perfons by hearing them fpeak, by feeling 
their head and fhoulders, or by hearing them breathe, ibid. 

Bolabola, a South Sea land, 274. 

Body, or beng, no one with qualities and powers entirely peculiar to stfelf, 3. 

Bonnet’s theory of generation, 117. His experiments on the feCuon and reproduction 
of the parts of cath worms, 123,—125. On freth water worms, 125, 126. 

Boo (Lee) from Pelew. See Lee Boo. 

Borandians, 158. See Varieties, dc. Have no fimilarity to the RufBans, 163. 

Borneo inhabitants, an account of, 179. 

Bory (M. de) attefts that a fhe mule brought forth a foal, 133. 

Botany Bay. Sec New Holland. 

Bourguet. See Generation, 103. 

Boxing and wreftling, anufements in the South Sea Iflands, 914. 

Branches of trees, green, in the South Sea iflands, a kiad of flag of truce, 3 lds 

Brafiban flaves fubmit to any labour except cultivating the ground, 234. Savages of 
Brazil of the fame fie, but ftronger and mose agile than the Europeans, Fewer 
dufeafce. Live longer. ‘Theis colour a mixture of redvand brown, Hair black, 
feldom grows hoary. Pull the har of; their: beards and eyebrows. :Pieree their 
under lip to admit an ornament, 238 Flatten the nofes of their children. Go 
naked, ibid. Civilized by milfionaries, ibid. 
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pine, 161. 

Bread-fruit, defeription of, 241. 

Briffon, 1756,—1760. Syhoplis of quadrupeds, cetaceous aritmals, and’ birds. His are 
rangement, 70, ingenious, but confined. His defetiptions clear, concife, and pointed. 

Brute animals, their condition with regard ta pleafure and pain, 456. Have no ided'of 
futurity, 497. Are exempt from the tortures of imagination, if deprived of its plea- 
fures, ibid. 

Buffon, vol. 1. 1749, p. 59. His method, 61 ;—inconfiftency, 63, 64. His method 
of claffification founded upon a local idea, 65. Pennant’s Synopfis begun-as an 
‘index to Buffon’s voluminous hiftory, ibid. Buffon falls into the fame miftake for 
which he cenfyfes Aldrovandus—27 vols. 4to, unfinifhed. Daubenton’s accurate 
defcriptions; 67. Buffon diffufe, yet elegant and entertaining ;—of great learning, 
much candour, and deep refearch, 69. His theory of generation, r10,—114. His 
account of the Negroes, 219. Tells us that dreams are produced independent of 
mind, gor. 

Bufincfs a fource of pains and pleafures, 454. 

Butterflies, parts of generation in the various kinds extremely fimilar, 153. Gieke 
prolific powers, ibid. Different kinds may probably unite, ibid. Propofed’ experi 
ment on the fubyect, ibid. Coition debilitates and quickly kills butterflies; but, 
when confined, and prevented from mutual embraggs, they preferve both their ex- 
iftence and vigour for five or fix months, 155. 

Byron (Commodore) his account of the Patagonians, 353. Wild appearance, between 
fix and feven feet high, ibid. 


Cc 


Caelius Aurelianus’s defcription of canine madnefs, 473. 

Catfres. See Hottentots. 

Cafraria coztains. See page 209, 

Calicut, Naires, or nobles of, whofe fole profeffion is arms ;—handfome and comnely 3 
of an olive colour ;—tall, hardy, brave, and dexterous ;—lengthen their ears to their 
fhoulders ;~-have cach only one wife ;—but the wives have as many hufbands as 
they choofe ;-—this privilege confined to ladies of rank among them, 188, Common 
peopis finaller and worfe fhaped than the nobles} thick legeed, ibid, 

Calmuc: See Tartars. 

Cambaia, inhabitants of, ath-coloured, 190- 


Camel, 
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Gomwh, shou to Leen, faces hit heathbetwaiew die fore. Sot, 400)~y Language oly iiey. 
Delighted with fongs, ibid. 

Canary Hiands, inhabitants of, not Negroes, 210. 

Canine Madnefs, 471, 2, 3. Remarks on,.q7te -Carecof, py. 

Cannibals, or eaters of human flefhy -provdd to emiit j-rintances of the pratice, 307. 

. Broofs pf ite exiftence in former times, 350- &c, And in different countries, even 
among Greeks, Roman:, &c. 
Cantharisles, an antidote agaimit canine madnefs, 476. 
Cape-of Good Hepe, deleription of 299. Inhabitants, though {prung of blacks, are 
the faireft people of Africa, 226. Cape Country naked and defalates Market fupplied 
from, a diftance of goo miles. Wood from Batavia. Few inhabitants, 300,, Women 
handfome, excellent mothers and miftreffes of families. Original natives of the 
Cape. Sce Hottentots. Their hair curls in ringlets. Ditef, a theep-fein thrown 
over their fhoulders. The men wear a fall powc on the middle of the waift. 
Women, a broad leather flap, adorned with beads and fmall paeces of copper: Both 
men and womea wear necklaces, and jometimes bracelets of beads; the women wear 
rings of hard leather round their ankles todefend them from the thorns. A modeft, 
and even thy, people ; in {peaking, cluck to divide their fentences. Differeps, tribes 
of them have difgrent cudtoms 1 All peaceable and friendly, except ihe .Bofchmen, 
~#ehwo Mite by theft and plunder, yo2. Ufe lances, bows, and arrows, dipt in poifon. 
Ehrow ftones to, hit a dollar, gepeatedly, at the diftance of a hundred paces. To de- 
fend themfelves sgaintt thefe free booters, the other natives train bully and place 
‘ther aa- guards round thar towns during the night. The chiefs of the Mottentets 
drefs in the ficins of lions, tygera, and zebras. Cuftosy of anomting with freda greafe. 
Marriage ceremony, 303. Females have two dkinny appendages refembling the teats 
of 9 cow, which have been much magnified, 304. 

Cape de Verd Iilands, mhabitants of, mulattoes from the Portuguefe fettlers and native 
Negroes, 211. 

Cape de Verd cowft Negroes, 212. 

Carbbecs, to'l, of an agreeable afpedt, fall black eyes, long fmooth black hair, olive 
colour, 233. Can never be reconciled to labour, shad. Females modeft, wear aprons 
and light bufkins, 234. 

Carthagimuns off.red human facrifioss, 7ug. And cat dogs, ibid. 

Cafhmire, inhub tants of, famous for their beauty, 200. 

Cats, fleep light in general; but foietines more profoundly tan mot other animals, 
402. Language more limited than that-of the dog, 423. In the featon of 
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tenme tho Genuilé goew'in queft ofthe male j--her cry fot edunittagee, when hhnenéd. out, 
fimilar to that the utters when defirous of food, ibid. 

Caufes. See Final. Why the vulgar are as happy asthe doncnddying sg  Why-anead 
people have fo great nyufeelar frengthy, 4/74. 

Celfus prefertbes the cold bath for hydrophobia, 478. 

Céntipes, or Scolspendra, of the Eaft Indies, poifonous, 463. Aperture ii its Foraaps, 
ibid. 

Ceylon, inhabitants of, refemble thofe of ‘the Malabar coaft year hanging dowtty— 
afpect mild ;«go akmott naked. Sec Bedas, 189. Alert, dexverout; ‘and lively, 
ibid. Go almoft naked, ibid. 

Chacrelas, in Java, white and fair, with weak eyes that cannot bear the rays of the Tan, 
178. 

Chardin’: account of the Chinefe, 169. 

Charlewix, characters of the negroes, 217-218. 

Charming, a catmine.— Nihil hie mf carmina defunt. Virg. 470 

Chaftity and medefty almoft unknown in a ftate of uncultivated nature, 320. 

Chicken, one of four or five days old, is able to exprefs founds of complacency, of dif- 
approbation, or of a fenfe of danger, 440. 

Children, fources of exquifite pleafure, or pain, to their parents, 453. 

Chili, natives in colour refemble reddifh copper, middle fize, large chefts, thick limbs, 
fall eyes, long ears, black hair, wear no clothes, but a thin thrown over their 
fhoulders, 239. : 

Chinefe, referable the Tartare in their perfons, but are difftmilar la'their manners, 167. 
Perhage the {hme race, modified by a different government ; ere effeminate, peaceable, 
indolent, fubmiffive, fuperftitious, ceremonious, and parafitical, 167. Hogen’s ac- 
count of, 168. Dampier’s, ibid. See alfo Sir George Staunton's. Palafone’sy 169. 
Broad faces, fmall eyes, and hardly any beard ;—thofe of Canton, and the fouthera. 
provinces, fwarthy ;—of the interior, white. Chardin’s account of them, ihids, “Kat 
their victuals with fmall fticks, 171. Their women have excefiivelyefinall fet, ibid. 

Cholula, in Mexico, human victims offered there, 330. 

Chriftianity blended with fome remains of Paganifm, 348. 

Cimbri offered human facrifices, 327. 

Circaflia, inhabitants extremely fair and beautiful, 20%.- 

Civilization promoted by population, 232. 

Caffical leatning abufed, 448. 

Ghimate, infdeence of, between 18°. N. and 18°.S. The inhabitants of Africa, excepting 
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thofe of Abyfiinia, are black ;—between the 18th and 2oth degree the inhabitants ceafe 
to be negroes ;—between the 2oth and 35th degree of north latitude, the inhabitants 
are brown or tawny ; but pretty handfome and comely. In more temperate climates, 
live the faircft and handfomeft people on the globe, 200. The Hottentots, though 
fprung from blacks, are the faireft people in Africa, became they inhabit the coldeit 
part of that continent, 225. 

Cochin China, the inhabitants of, though more fouthernly, are more ugly than the 
Chinefe, 172. The monarch abfolute, rich, 8c. The inhabitants brave, active, and 
induftrious ; though poor and ignorant, lovers of truth, polite to ftrangers and to 
cach other, iid. ‘Women fair and beautiful :—have no idea of modefty ;—when 
convicted of infidelity expofed to enraged elephants. Religion the fame with that of 
the Chinefe. The inhabitants read Chinefe books. ‘Their country confifts of ridges 
or chains of mountains, The intermediate vallies well cultivated, 173, Many woods 
and wild beaits, Gold mines frequent, but much neglected. See Rochon’s Voyage 
to Madagafear and the Eaft Indies, ibid. 

Cock, his extent of language, generolity, gallantry, warning-voice, love-fpeeches, terms 
of challenge and defiance, crowing, &c. 431. 

Cold, the caufe of the hybernation of animals, 408. And in fome the exclufion of the 
external air, 412. 

Colour of mankind darkeft in the torrid zone and polar regions, faireft ip the more tem- 
perate and cold climates, pufim. 

Comania, women of, extremely handfome, 201. Preferve the frefhnefs of their com- 
plexion till the age of 45 or 50, 202. Singular mode of repudiation, ibid, 

Condamine, voyage de la, 237. 

Confufion im Pliny, ar. 

Congo, negroes of, lefs black than thofe of Sencgal ;—fome of them have red hair ; 
fome brown eyes; fome green, 216. Of fmall fature, excellent fifhers, but much 
addiéted to defertion, 218. 

Coreal, le Voyage de, 232. 

Cortes, cut off fifty ‘heads, 329. 

Crow, amorous cry of, fomewhat ridiculous, 428. 

Croftaceous animals, viz. crabs, lobfters, &c. 76. 

Cultivated minds experience more cxquifite pleafurs nds more acwe pain than others, 
4c4. 
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Daleppatius. See Generation. 

Dampier’s account of the Chincfe on the Iflaad of St John, 168. Of the Tonquincie, 
173. OF the inhabitants of Malacca and Sumatra, 176. Oi the Nicobar lilands, 177. 
Of Mindanao, 180. Of New Guinea, 133—134- Of New Holland, 185. 

Danes, robufi and tall, of a florid complexion ;—women fair, handfome, and very pro- 
lific, 206. Offered human facrifices in antient times, 332. 

Dara, women frefh coloured and beautiful, 199. 

Daubenton, the aflociate of Buffon in hi volummous work. See Buflon. 

Deity, the idea of, univerfal, 347. In a dreary frozen region reguded as cruel and 
unpropitious ;~in mild and warm climates, as mild and benign, wid. Sicknefs, mif- 
fortune, and calamity, fuggelt the idea of dad as well as of yood divinities ;—the idea 
of good and bad fpirits umverfal, 3.48. 

Dictionaries, imperfection and abfurdities of; 451. 

Diuretics ufeful as an antidote againft canine madnets, 476. 

Dogs bark in their fleep, gor. ‘l'alents, language, Sc. 421. Mad, 471-472 

Domeftic animals often miferable, 457. 

Dormoufe, garden and fat fquirrel, are of the fame temperature with the external air, 
408. 

Dramatic cntcrtainments not unfrequent in many of the detached iflands frattcred over 
the great Pacific Ocean, 313. 

Dreaming, theory of, 365-366. Imaginat.on active ;—freed from every check, 
roams at large, and produces a behef of the real ouficnce of mmaginary abjeéts ;—rea- 
fon being fufpended by fleep, tid. Hts final caufe ;~a fource of happmrefs3—objection ; 
—an{wer ;—-difagreeable dreams tend to remove their caufes ;—imaginary dcenes and 
fituations contemplated, whether afleep or awake, have a tundency to crercife, and, 
confequently, to ftrengthen virtue, 372—373. Advantage to be derived, from 
dreams, to warn us of our moft predominant paffion, 375- A nocturnal repifier, 
376. Specimen, 377-~378—~379. Ominous dreams confidered, 381. Perhaps 
fortuitous, and totally independent of fupernataral umpulf{c, 383. Dr Blackleck’s 
perception of perfons and objects more vivid in a dream than when awake, 38. 
Other animals befide man dream, gor. 

Drink of the Laplanders whale oil or water, with an infufion ot jumper berries, 161. 
Of the Tartars milk, and the blood of horfes. Of the antient Scythians, the blood of 
their enemies, &c, Of the Ethiopians, an acid beverage of tamarinds and water, 207. 

3 Q2 Duck- 
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Duck-kind, the voices of the male and female remarkably differeat 5 the former feeble 
ands. iri’, tae Latter Joud and fonorous, 4729. 


Duverney (al) fupports the egg fyftem of generation, 10g. 


E 


Ficleekind, their notes fhrill and piercing ;—in the feafon of love much diverfified, 
428. 

Education, prepofterous method of, 446—447. 

Egyptians, of an olive colour, 197. Idle and cowardly, ibid. 

Elegance neceffary to fcience, 43. 

Elephant, language of, 414. Other particulars of the hiftory of that wonderful animal, 
ibid. and 41s. Learns the meaning of words, and underftands what is {aid to him ;— 
remarkable ftory of one, 116. 

Efquimaux, 158. See Varieties, &c. 

Etiuopians, brown or olive, tall, have regular features, fine eyes, well proportioned 
nofes, thin hps, and white teeth ;—are a half polifhed people ;—wear garments of filk 
or cotton ;—confider raw fiefh as the greateft delicacy ;~—have vines, but make no 
wine ;—drink in acid beverage of tamarinds and water ;—require feveral days tu finith 
a common letter, 207. 

Eunuchs, many made in Bengal ; fome by total amputation, others by privation of the 
tettes, 187. 

Exertion, productive of pleafure, vigour, and health, 458. 


F 


Feeling (nicer) neccffary to the formation of tafte, 42. 

Tinal caufes of loquacity in human females, 440. OF reftleffnefs in children, 446. Of 
the poifon of fuipents, 481. 

Fintandcrs, mufculur and flefhy ;—-ey@s a deep yellow, 205. 

Fithes, authors who have treated of, Ariftotle, Pliny, Aulian, Oppian, Gefner, Watton, 
Belonius, Rondeletius, Salvianus, Aldrovandus, Johnfon, Willoughby, Ray, Artedi, 
Klein, Pennant, 1o—78. Language of, 431. Poffefs organs of hearing, 432. 

Florida, inhabitants of, more tawny than thofe of Canada ;—olive colour 3—women 
tall; a€tive, 232. Offered human facrifices, 328. 

Fly. The houfe-fly may be kept awake, alert, and chearful, through the whole year, 
407. Language of, 434. Poifoned by the fpider, inftantly dies, 463. 

Fontana, 
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Handpne.ofleets, that anivtal peifon, taken into the ftemach, is hurtful ;—Redi, that it 
is not, 461. 

Food of the human race, vegetables and animals ;—of, the Acridophagi, locufts, 208. 
&c. 5—-where precarious, the animal is capable of long ubftinence, 457- 

Forfar (at) a fhe mule had a foal, 144. 

Formofa, its inhabitants have no refemblance to their neighbours the Chinefe, 181. The 
women are not permitted to be mothers before the age of 35, ibid. 

Foulies, on both tides of the Senegal, form a thade between the Moors and Negroes j-— 
follow the religion of Mahomet, and are hofpitable, 211. 

Fox, quick fenfes, delicate fentiments, extenfive language, compared to the wolf; raifes 
his voice fimidar to the cry of a peacock, 422. 


Frevier’s account of Chili, 239—240. 
Frendly Iflands, Amfterdam, Miduleburgh, &c. in the South Sea ;—cuftoms there, 


314. Cut off the little finger as an offering m great diftrefs, ab 

Frogs, mixtures of, may produce varieties, 151. Dormant in wintu, 411. Experi- 
ment on, by Dr Monro, :bid. 

Funeral rites of Otaheite, 245. 


Galen, quoted 4%0, ef alibi. 

Gander. Sce Goofe, 429. 

Gauls offered hum .u {acrifices, 237. Manner of doing fo, ibid. In the time of Joft- 
nian, after fhe Chriftian religion way introduced among then, 3 32. 

Gemelli Carrers, an Italian who compofed a volummous work of imaginary travels, 18¢. 

Genera, the individuals included in a genus, ought not only to poflefs the general pro- 
perties of the clafs, but alfoa family character ind likenefs, 5. 

Generation, theory of, according to Hippocrates, 79. See Theory. According to 
Ariftotle, 81. To Aquapendente, 82. To Harvey, 83. Procefs of, in the hatch-- 
ing of e,gs, 86, and 87. In deer, 88, and 89. Obfervations of Malpighius Ons, 
go, Of De Graaf on rabbits, 93.—96. Of Valifnicri on the fow, 98 ;—the Cow ;— 
the fhe-afs, 100. Wolves, dogs, and foxes, ib. Women, 101-192. How eggs 
give place to worms in fpermatic Huds, New or vermicular theory of generation. 
Innumerable anim hules diftovered by Leuwenhoek in the feminal fluid, 103. 
None in females, ibid. Fifty thoufand of them not equal, ip bulk s9 a grain of 

fand, 
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fand, 104. Travel four or five inches in half an hour, ibid. Daleppatius, Sid. 
M. Andry’s obfervations, tos. Both theories combated by Buffon, 106. Objec- 
tions to the egg fyftem by M. Mery, 108. lige fyftem fupported by Duverney and 
Littre, tog. Experiment by Nuek inconclufive, rog—r1i0e. Buffon’s theory of 
organic germs, 110-117. Bonnet’s, ibid. Examples of multiptication without the 
intervention of fexes, vol. i. page 30. Inferior animals have the power of repro- 
ducing mutilated parts, 123. Generation ftill a myftery, 129. Abfurdities of the 
vermicular theory, 131. Buffon’s living organic particles liable to fimilar objections, 
132. Effects of imagination on pregnant animals, 133. Of fympathy, 134. Of 
fear or defire, 135—140. Mules generally unprolific, 141. Buffon has rendered 
their fertility probable, 142. 

Georgia, famous for beautiful women, 200. 

Germans and Celts offered human fucrifices, anc feafted on the teth of the vidios, 
Their fupreme god, or one of the higheft order, was always honoured with the facri- 
fice of an only fon, 330. To Mercury, 332. 

Gefner (Conrad). His natural hiftory of animals, a prolix compilation, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, q vols. folio, publifhed 1551,--1558, 24. 

Goa, natives of, olive coloured, 190. Goa, an opulent commercial city, rgt. 

Goat fucker, or fern awl, ferenades his mate, 428. 

Goat fuperior to the fheep in mental powers, 420. Fond of carefles, 421. Capable of 
attachment ;—underftands, when domefticated, what 1s faid to him ;—has founds ex+ 
prefiive of his feclings ,—frolicfome , leldom ferioufly michies ous, ibidem. 

Goofe, her voice founds fomewhat like a trumpet, ;—/rem, hullcs like a ferpent, 42g. 

Goree Negroes, 214. Black, but hanJfome ;-—food, fithes and millet, ibid. Drefs,.a 
cotton cloth from the wa'ft to the middle of the thigh, ibid. 

Goths, tall;—~hair white as filver ;—eyes blufh, 205. 

Graaf (De). See Gencration. 

Gralshapper, a {pecies of ventriloquifl, 433. 

(areeks efteem large cyes and elevated eye brows as great potats of beauty. 204.— 
Ofered human vidturs to Saturn, 326. Lyen in the days of Plato, 331. 

Geoenlanders, 158. See Varietus, &e. Pant their faces blue and yellow, ard wear 
pendants in thew ears, 161. Ofer thir wives and daughters, &c. rbd. Bathe pro- 
mifcuouffy, iad. Are adoglaters, bil, Ditltr from che favages sn Canada, 153, 

Guadn, on.the franters of Senegal, tar natives black, 199. 

Guan, one of the Mariana or Ladrone liiands y—inhabitants feven fees high, 182. 

Guinea, inhabitants of ugly, emit an intol- rable olour, 209. Paint ther bodies red 

and 
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yaad other colours ;—paint a1 ag rund their eyes, and difleient itreaks on their faces ; 
wear ag apron made of the bark of trees, covered with the fi of an ape, to which 
they fix little bells ;—lie upon ruth mats ;—eat fith or fleth, yams and bananas ;— 
feldom arrive at old age, 214-215. OF linuted crpacity ;—tolerable minucs, very 
cunning; wil not reveal a fecret; gentle, humane, farthful, and brave, 218. 

Guinea (New) account of its inhab.tants, 183. See New Guinea. 

Guftavus, 160. See Adolphus. 

Guzaret, natives of, yellow, 190. More or lefs tawny acearding to the climate in which 


they hive. 


H 


Hamfters or German mirmots, 409. State of hybrrnation, fd. To render them 
torpid, they muft be excluded from all communicition with th* extemal air, gro. 
Minner of their awalzing, ibid. 

Hartfaeker. See Generation. 

Harvey. See Generation. 

Huppinefs, arifing from the cultivation of the mind, counterbalanced by painfal fenfa- 
tions, 453. 

Hedgehog dormant during winter, 411, Experinyent on, by Dr Monro, ibid. 

Height. Mean height of the human fpecies five feet, 240. 

Hen, her language, variety of language, maternal affection, courage, &c. 439. 

Hippocrates. See Generation. , 

Hiftorical compofitions of the antients afford the fineft topics for enforcing duty, feel- 
ing, patriolifm, liberty, &e. 447. 

Holland, New, or New South Wales, an account of its inhabitants, 184, 185. Tall, 
flender, black ikin, crifped hair, ill eyed, ugly, and difgerfting, ibid. Wear ne cloth- 
ing. Carve upon trees and rocks reprefentations of animals, fhields, weapons, &c. 
ibid. Bold and hoftile, 283, 284. The fhores .bourtd with fith of various kinds, 
incredible numbers of green turtle, and oj (ters of different fpecies, 285. The inha- 
bitants of New Holland bear no propottion to ‘he extent of territory; greateft patty, 
14 or 15 men, 285. Middle fize, well made, active, nrinble, and vigorous; voices 
foft and effeminate ; colour chocolate ; features not difagreeable ; tecth white; hair 
long and black; not infefted with vermin Ornament, a bone through the middle 
cartilage of the nofe as thick 1s a man’s finger, and fix inches long. Necklaces of 
fhells. A fall flring of plated human har round the waift. Paint. Have no 

fixed 
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fixed habitatton, 286. Hovels. Food—fifh, the Kanguros, birds, yams, and #mits. 
Have no nets. Catch fith by ftriking, and with hook and line, 287. Weapons 
fpears and lances; fome with four-barbed prongs, ibid. Canoes of bark; carry four 
perfons, 288. 

Hooke defcribes the fting of bees, wafps, Sec. 466. 

Tlorfe lies not abové two or three hours at a time. Seldom fleeps moré than three or 
four in twenty-four hours. Some fleep ftanding, 402. Language of; five fpecies of 
neighing. Underftands words, 417. Horfes arrange themfeives under » chief, 418, 
4lg. | 

Hottentots. See Caffres, 209. Nafty, but jealous of their liberty, 220. Different 
accounts of them, ibid. Natural apron of the women hanging down to the middle 
of the thigh, 221. Men half eunuchs by art, 222. Mode of deprivation, ibid. 

Houle fly. See fly. May be kept all winter, 467. 

Huaheine, an iland in the South Sea. Natives taller and ftonter than thofe of Ota- 
heite. Women fairer and handfomer. Singular coffer, &c. 271. 

Hudfon’s Bay favages fmall, ill made, and ugly, 230. 

Hugon’s account of the Chinefe, 168. 

Human nature ftill' and every where the fame, 347. 

Human facrifices, 320. Frequent in Otaheite, 321. The prattice not confined to 
Otaheite; extends over a great number, perhaps the whole, of the South Sea ifiands. 
Inftance of Tongabatoo 50 fkulls, ibid. In the fpace of ten days another, 722. 
More frequent in the Sandwich iflands than any other. Ten human victims deftined 
to faffer on the death of a chief, ibid. In antiertt times the practice univerfaf in 
Europe. Abraham offering Iaac, 323. Prohibition in Scripture, 324. Other in- 
ftances in the facred writings, ibid. The fame practice prevalent among the Cattha- 
pinians in the days of Tiberius Caefar, 325. ‘Themiftocles facrificed three boys to 
Bacchus, ibid. The Scythians facrificed one ou: f every hundred prifoners to Mars, 
and drank their #100, ibid. Scalped the 1: ,, 326. Contracting parties tuutually 
drank each other’s blood mixed with wine, ibid. Jutids.Caefar facrificed two young 
men in the Campus Martius; Greéks to Saturn; ‘Giuls, ‘Ge. ibid. Rome, Anno 
Urbis 657, prohibited the prattice. Druids, 327. Garis, ibid. Hluman vidtins 
facrificed in Mexito, 328. 

Human {pectes, mean hilghr of, five ‘feet, 246. -Tors divilidte of frote cHaradter,” in 
the South Séd'iffands, vite’ trlendty, ‘Fenetobll: “ahid nWBiaule 3” ad ‘che Harbardns, 
brutal, and hoitile, 241. Poffefs tleree kinds of languagé; 43%. ’Comparifort of, tid. 

Hydrophobia, or dread of water, 471. Cafe of, 472. Carta by the cold bothy'478. 

ry 
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Jaloffs are Negroes between the Senegal and Gambia. Exceedingly black, bandiome, 
and of good ftature. Have the fame ideas of beauty as the Europeans, colour ex- 
cepted. With them a gloffy black is the indifpenfible bafis, 212. 

Japanefe fimilar to the Chinefe, but darker in colour, hanghty, warlike, civil and obliging, 
vain and inconftant, yet fupport, with incredible patience, the hardfhips incident to 
human nature, 170. Like the Chinefe, eat their victuals with finall fticks, Are 
laborious and fkilful artifcers, 171. Their women, like thofe of China, have ex- 
ceflively {mall feet, ibid. 

Java, inhabitants of, different from thofe of Malacca and Sumatra. Refemble the 
Chinefe, except in colour, red mingled with black, 177. Relemble the inhabitants 
of Brazil, ibid. Chacreias in Java a diitinét race, 178. Natives of Java have not 
the leaft colour in the cheeks of either tex. Miferable. Might be made a delightful 
refidence, 294. Running a muck, 295. Religion of the Javanefe. Propitiate the 
evil being, whom they denominate Satan, by meat, money, &c. Believe women fre- 
quently bring forth crocodiles as twin-brothers to their fons. Put vitals into the 
xiver for their amphibious relations, 296. Periodical ceremony in honour of craco- 
diles, 297. Chinefe numerous in Java as artificers and cultivators. Their induftry 
laudable ; but their fole principle is the Jove of gain, ibid. In manners ob{cquious ; 
in drefs extremely clean. Eafily fatisfiel with food, Eat every thing animal or 
vegetable, 298. Burial and fyneral ceremonies, ibid. The flaves in Java are pro- 
cured from the other eaftern iflands. Have the vices of other flaves, Are under 
the dominion of their owners for any punifhment they may chufe to inflict flort of 
death, 299. 

Jeflo to the north of Japan. The inhabitants a grofs and brutal race, totally different 
from thofe of China and Japan; indolent and flovenly. Live on the oil and blubber 
of wiales. Their children go naked. Their women paint their lips and eye-brows 
blue. Refemble the Samoiedes or northern Turtars, 171, 

Imagination, fuppofed effects of, on pregnant animals. Endeavours to complete any 
{cene or fet of ideas about which the mind may be o¢cupicd, 365. Curcumftances 
or fituations that weaken our reafoning or reflective powers, or prevent external im- 
preffions, give force and activity to imagination, ibid. ; 

Incubus, 403. See night mare. 

Vou. U1. 3R Indians, 
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Indians, fweat of, not offcnfive to the {mell like that of the African Negroet ty 
Indians of ‘Pern, on the fea coaft, copper-coloured, 237 ;—in the elevated parts af 
the country, white, ibid. ;—of Guiana and Amazons river, tawny reddith, ibid. 

Tnnigo Biervillas’s account of the Chinefe, 169. 

Indes, authors who have treatea of, Wotton, Aldrovandus, Jonfton, Ray. By inter- 
miature new {pecies may probably be produced, 152. Language of, 432. Pleafure 
and pains of, 453. Lives fhort, but full of enjoyment, ibid. Thofe without wings 
flower in their motion., but perhaps not lef happy, ibid. Their multiplicity hurtful 

to man and other animals, 459. Their enemies innumerable, ibid. 

Invention oft the offepring of accident, 149. 

Johnfon (Dr Samuel’s) definition of the /econd fight. His diftike of Prefbyterian church- 
government. His encomium on the [hehland clergyman, His o>fervations on the 
ficond fight ;—that it is uflle&, without any wdle reafon, or perceptible benefit ;—~ 
confined to the mean and igrorant, 385. 

Jonfton (Dr John) a Polth phyfician, publithed at Amfterdam, in 1657, an abridge- 
racnt of Gomer and Aldrow andus, &c. Tis arrangement, 35, 36, 

URhmus of America natives of good ftature and fhape. Women fhort and fquat, Both 
fexes round faces, flat nofes, large grey eyes, thin lips, white teeth, long black hair, 

colour tawny, 235. Another fpecies—colour milk white. A fhort white down 
covers the body, and almoft conceals the face. LEye-lids of the form of crefcents 
with the points turned downwards. See beft by moon light, ibid. 

Julius Caefar offered two human victims in the Campus Martius, 326. 

Jumar, a production between a bull and a mare, or a bull and a fhe-afs, uncertain, 
Buffon records the junction of a bull and a mare, but without offspring ;—from.the- 
jack-afs and cow, afferted by Dr Shaw, 143. See Leger. 


K 


Kaboralnfki Tartars beautiful, 167. See Tartars, 
Klcin (Mr) 1740. His arrangement of quadrupeds, 50. Birds, 51. Fithes, 52, 53. 
Reptiles, 53, 54. i 


E 


Ladrone or Mariana Ifles, an aceount of, 182. InhaDitants tall, robuft, and well-pro- 
portioned. Rimarkable for their longevity, ibid. 


Language 
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" Lilggernge foft and harmonious in proportion as we approach the equator, 260. Kx- 
‘amples of the language of Otaheite, ibid. Language of dealt, 413; birds, 426; 
reducible to asnufical key, 427. ‘Of owls very expreffive. Language of filhes, 431 53-— 
of infects, 432;—of the grafshopper, 433 ;-of bees, ibid.—of the houfe-fly, ABA 
—of the fpider, 435, 436 3—of the human fpecies, 437. Cumparifon of, ibid. ‘ 

Land-tortoife a long-lived animal. Singular habits of one that lived above forty years 
in a little walled court, 406, 

Laplanders, 158. (See varieties of the human fpecies.) Dart a javelin with amazing 
force and dexterity, 160. Guftavus Adolphus wifhed to embody a regiment of 
them, but gave up the «ttempt, ibid. Are idolaters. Keep black cats, to whom, 
théy eémmunicate their fecrets, ibid. Refemble not the Fins, Goths, Danes, or 
Norwegians, 163. Laplanders of Davis's Straits diminutive; olive colour; thick 
fhort legs; expert fifhers; eat their meat perfictly raw; drink water, or the blood 
of fea-dogs; are robuft, and live to a great age, 229. 

Lee Boo, Prince of Pelew, account of, 341. 

Legat (Francis) account of Java, 177. 

Leger (M.) has dcferibed particularly the jemar from the bull and fhe-afs, and frou 
the bull and mare, 142. See Merollo. 

Le Maire’s account of the Papous and New Guinea, 183. 

Lettres Edifiantes, 177. 

Leuwenhoek. See Generation. 

Lime-water and oj] of turpentine.good againft the bite of a viper, 462. 

Linnaeus, 1735,—1767. 13th edition by Gmelin in 1788, page 34. Arrangement. 
Mammalia, 55. Birds, 56. Amphibious, 56. Fithes, 57. Infeéts, ibid. and 58. 
Has given credit to the ftory of men with tails, 180; and that the Orang Outang 
fpeaks with a hiffing found. No proper evidence of this fact, 423. 

Lifter (Dr) his hiflory of canine madnefs, 473. 

Littre (M.) a fupporter of the egg fyftem of generation, roy. 

Lizards, mixtures of, may produce varieties, r5r. Of thefe there are 77 {pecies, all 
innocuous, 479. 

Loango fingular mode of fepulture, 216. 

Loquacity neceffary in nurfes, 442, 443. 

Loubere’s account of the Siamefe, 174. 

Lycurgus abolifhed, at Lacedemon, the horrid rite of facrificing human victims, 231. 
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MWicol’s remarks on Dr Johnfon, with regard to the fecond fight, 338, 38y. 

Madagafcar, natives of, not Negroes but Cafftes, 209. 

Mad dog, bite of, its effects nfually appear in 15, 16, 30, or qc days; fometimes not 
till sf or 12 months after, 472. Symptoms, ibid. Effects; 473. Peefcription by 
Mead, 477. Ormfkurk medicine, 479. Tonquin, ibid, 

Madnefs might probibly be abated by nuufic, 468. 

Malabar coaft, natives of, blacker than thofe of Coremandel, which are blacker than 
thoft of Bengal, 187. Same fize with the Curopeans ; have long fmooth black -hair 
wear rings in their nofes, rbid. Bathe promifcuonfly, Mary at eighty ibid. 

Malacca, account of the natives, 176. 

Malays, colour of, red mingled with black, 177. 

Maldiva iflands, inhabitants of, 190. 

Malegaches, or Madecaffes, natives of Madagafcar. Rice is their chief. article of 
food. ‘The Arabs, who conquered the ifland about three centuries ago, tanght them 
the art of writing, 227. Singular cuftoms and opinions, 228, 229, 

Miles shore logisacious than females, 437. Exception, sbid. 

Maliniba in, the hufband ennobled by the wife, 116. 

Malpighius. See Generation. 

Mammalia, 55. : 

Man fuperior to all other animals, not from coluur or form, but by his meatal 
powers, 347- Not the only animal that dreams, gor. See Dreaming, About to 
flcep, hes on his fide, 402. Sleeps longer than moft of the larger animals, ibid. 
Might perhaps become torpid and recover, if guarded pgainft the fatal effects of 
cold, 412. Female more loquacious than the male, 440. Female {peaks a year 
{ooner, ibid, Final caufe, ibid. 

Mandelflo’s acceunt of the inhabitants of the Moluccas, 179. 

Manilla inhabitants much diverfified. Negroes different, ibid. 

Mare. Night mare. Caufe of, &c. 403. 

Mariana or Ladrone Iflands, 182. 

Marmots, Alpine, fleep during thu winter, 406. Thofe tamed and fed in houfes do 
not become torpid, ibid. 

Marquefas [lands in the South Sea, &c, 315. Inhabitants the moft handfome race of 
people of any in the South Sea, ibid. * 
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Matin de Sponte Beaufort obtained four puppies fram a fhe-wolf and maftifi-dog, 

' 142. 

Marriage a civil contraét in the Pelew Iflands, 338. 

Mead (Dr) on poifons, 467; 468,470, 47%. His prefcription for canine, madnels, 477. 

Melancholy might probably be relieved by murfic, 468. 

Mery’s (M.) objeCtions to the egg fyftem of generation, 108. 

Merollo afferts the exiftence ef the jumar from the bull aud fhe-afs, 143. Sce Shaw (Dr. } 

Method ufeful and neceflary, 1, 2. 

Mexico and Peru inhabitants of a mixed breed. Genuine natives olive brown, nimue, 
and well proportioned; long black hair, 234, 235. Offered human vidtims in fa- 
ctifice, 328. 

Mimes, the ttlbe of Negroes moft refolute, but capricious and apt to defpaixy 218. 

Mind checked in its progrefs by improper modes of education, 446, Weaken cultivated, 
grafps at ftill greater acquirements, 453. ‘Lhe more it is cultivated, the more,acatc 
are its feelings, 454. 

Mindanao, one of the Philippine iflands, an account of its inhabitants by Dampier, ip. 

Mingrelians equally handfome and beautiful as the Circaffians and Georgigns, but have 
many bad qualities, 202. 

Mogul, in the Indian language, fignifies white. Moguls in features refemble the Euro- 
peans, 186. Their women have their legs and thighs long, and bodies dhort, ibid. 
Have no hair on any part of their bodies. Are chafte, and Very fruitful. Have 
eafy labour. The micn have very fcanty beards. Marry at ten;.the women at 
eight. Become old and wrinkled at thirty. Pundture and palnt their thin with the 
juice of plants, in imitation of flowers, 187. ; 

Molucca Iftands. ‘Che inhabitants refemple thofe of Sumatra and Java in language, 
manners, cuftoms, arms, and colour, 179. Mandelflo’s account of them, ibid. 

Mondongo Negroes the moft cruel and ferocious, 218. 

Monkey, about to fleep, lies on its fide, 402. 

Monomotapa, Negroes of, tall, handfomé, and Kaye fine features. Emit no bad finell. 
Can endure neither bard labour nor fervitude, 224. 

Monro, (Dr Alexander) an experiment of his on the hedgehog and frog in their dor- 
mant or torpid ftate, 411. Has demonftrated that fithes have organs of hearing, 
432 ; 

Moors, to the north of Senegal, live by pafturage, free and independent. Are meagre, 
of {mall ftature, but fly and ingenious, 211. 

Mofambique 
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Mofambique Negroes, inhabitants of, have no bad Imell, ‘289. ~ Go perfeétly naka. 
Eat the fleth of elephants, 22 4. 

Motion requires exertion ;—is productive of pleafure, vigour, and health, 458. 

Mules unprolific, qt. Buffon has rendered their fertility probablé, 142. Mules from 
a fhe-wolf and a maftii®, 142. Ariftotle fays that the mule coupled’ with the mare, 
and produced an animal, called Ainaus ; and that thé’female mule readily conceived, 
but ratéty brought forth her fruit to perfection, 143. A female mule brought forth 
a foat in 1760, ibid. Mules fetdom produce in warm regions, never in cold. She- 
mole profifie'by a horfe, 144. ¥y;‘brid birds prolific, 146. Mules of prolific’ ani- 
mals, the fow, rabbit, &c. may probably produce new fpecies or taricties, 151. Al- 
fo in fiogs, lizards, and reptiles, ibid. 

Multiplication of the human fpecies, union in a focial ftate, the prindipal caufe of, 
131. 

Mnfic a remedy for the bite or fting of the tarantula, 467. Might be tried in melan- 
choly and pardxyfins of madnefs, 468. Cafe of Saul, 469. [fchiadic pains cured by 
wulic, 470. Bite of the viper, 471. Peftilence, ibid. 


Naires. See Calicut 

Nago Negroes the moft gentle and humane, 248. 

Naines, a few grent ones give currency to hypothetical opinions, ryo. See Authority. 

Natal beyond the Cape of Good Ilope, 223. 

Nawure tot disjointed and incongruous, 3. 

Natura! Hiftory, authors who have treated of.” See Authors. 

Negroes in Manilla, different from the other inhabitants,-:79. The hair of fome criip- 
ed; of others long, ibid. Negroesof Arada and Juda, 215. Negroes in full health 
Diack ;—when fick become copper coloured or yellowith, 217. Qualities of, 218, 
219 White, 236. 

Neg.o-land comprehends. Sve page 209. 

New Guinea, defcription of, 288. Rencounter with the natives, ibid. Like the New 
Yollanders, all ftark naked ee piv fire-works, 289. 

New Guinea, New Holland, &c. Guinea, &c. 

Newfoundland favages like thofe of Davis’s Straits, 230. 

New South Wales, 283. 


New 
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Wew'Zealand, See Zealand. 

sfcobar Iflands, north of Sumatra ;—account of the natives, 176. 

Nicol. See M‘Nicol. , 

Night-mare, 403. See Mare, 

Nocturnal, a regifter of dreams, 376. Specimen, 377. 

Nootka Bay, Prince William’s Spund, account of, 357. Inhabitants fhort, fquare, high 
check bones, flat nofes, white teeth, dark eyes, quick fighted 5--women rofy goloer- 
ed checks, paint their faces, bore their ears and nafes, flit their under lips ;—-varieas 
ornaments ;—drefs, the fkins of beafts ;—~friendly ;—affectionate to their wives and 
children ;—jealous of ftrangers ;——ftcal weapons, daggers, and long pointed f{pears, 
359 Fur trade valuable, 360. 

No: mans offered human facrifices, 332. 

Nubians, a fpecies of Negroes, 207. 

Nuck, 109. 

Numidians rather tawny than black, the men meagre, the women fair and jolly, 199. 

Nurfes, loquacity in them a neceffwy accomplihment, 4425 443. 
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Ohiteroa, an ifland in the South Sea, 275. Attempt of the ditives hottie, 246. 
lufty and well made ;—weapons, &c. ibid. 

Oil ({ce turpentine) remedy againft a viper. 

Ominous dreams confidered, 381.—Fertuitous, 383. 

Oppian’s poems on fifhing and hunting, in which a watt variety of fithes and quadru- 
peds are defcribed, with the hiftory of their manners, difpofitions, and oeconomy, 
23, 24. 

Orang Outang, apcs and monkeys, imitate almoft every human action, 423. Tut there 
is no proper evident of their {peaking ;—by their chattering one may learn their in. 
tentions and emotions. Though the orang outang has the fame organs of f{peech 
as man, he never attcmpts to articulate, 424. 

Orders, intermediate divifions between claffes and genera, 6. Naturalifts have differed 
moft widely in the formation of orders, ibid. 

Ormfkirk medicine for the bite of a mad dog, 479. 

Ormus, natives of, brown and tawny, 192. 

Ofliacks, 158. See Varieties, &c. Seem to be a lefs ugly ‘branch of the Samoides _ 
feed upon raw flefh or fith ;—-eat every kind of animal ;—for drink, prefer blood to 
water, 163 ;—inhabit under the Goth degree, ibid. 

Otaheite, 
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Otahelte, inhabitants of the friendly clafs of South Sea Mlands, 241. Their hibitgtions 
roofs without walls, 242. Cuftom of dreffing a ftranger in their clothes ;—-gtegn 
boughs fymbols of peace and friendthip, 243. Thievifh, 244. Their funeral rites, 
445-,.. Wound themfelves in their paroxy{ms gh ariel, 246. Minftrels, thid. Mo- 
rai, a pyramidal building of ftone, 247. No combs;—cat the vermin, 248. In 
every other particular delicate and cleanly, ibid. Tattow or ftain their bodies with 
punctures and lamp black ;—clothes of two kinds, one matting, the other a prepara- 
tion, like-paper, 248. No covering on legs or feet, 249. Shade their faces with 
little bonnets. Toman, an ormament, for the head, of human hair; pieces of it above 
a mile long without a knot, ibid. Five or fix of thefe are fometimes wrapt round the 
head of one female, ibid. Feathers and flowers ufed for ornament, ibid. Earrings 
on one fide only, ibid. Children go naked, 250. Roof refts on three parallel rows 
of pillars nine feet high ;—eaves three and a half ;—-floor, hay, day and night blocks 
of wood for pillows ;—one ftool for the maiter of the family, ibid. Except 
when it rains, they eat in the open air, 251. Food, vegetables, hogs, and dogs, 
wand. fifth, ibid. Drink water, or the juice of the cocoa-nut, 252. Eat apart 
individually, 253. Mufical inftruments, flutes and drums, ibid. No idea of 
modefty, 254. Dance Timorodee and Arreoy, ibid. All batket makers, 256. 
Make-ropes and fithing lines of bark, and feine nets of grafs, ibid. Build boats; 
feols an adae of bafaltic ftone, a chiffel or gouge of bone, a rafp of coral; -the fkir 
of the fting-ray, with coral fand, asa file or polifher ;—canmoes from ten to feventy- 
two feet, from one to two feet wide ;—two of shefe lathed together about shree fect 
afunder, with a platform over both, 257. Miffile weapons, tlings and {pears, ibid. 
Wonderful prognofiicators of the weather ;—diftinguith the ftars by names, 252. 
‘Thirteen moons ;—day into twelve parts ;—reckon to two hundred. Meafure, a fa- 
thom ;—-reckon great diftance by time ;—language foft and melodsous ;—{pecimen ;—~ 
shatof Oraheite of great extent ;—cutancous eruptions nearly approaching leprofy, 262; 
and latterly 1 worfs difeafe, 264. Religious notions, 265, 266, 767. Mazziaze 
and circumcilion, ibid Government, 268. Ranks, &t. ibid, Succeffien of ho-~ 
nowts, 26g War, ibid. Pumfhment, 270. 

Ounarines, a large fpecies of American monkeys, diftineuifhed bv the avnellatian of 
Preachers, 425. Harangue, &c. ibid. and 426. 

Os ngton, voyages de, account of shracan, 775, 

Qws, lahdunae of, very exprefiive and various, 428. 

On, his flumbers hight and fhort, 402. Generalty lies on the left fide jembis left kid- 
riey larger and fa'ter than the right, ibid. Language | mited, gt Ce 
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Pain and pleafure mental ot cotpéeeal, 44%. Sometimes {pring front ‘the time: feiarce, 
454. Pain itfelf a fource of pleafuré, 460. 

Palafoxe’s account of the Chinefe, 169. 

Papous, an account of, 183. 

Paraguay, natives tall, coumteriaticé lorig, fin olive's—tivilized“by the Jefuity, ‘938, 
239+ 

Parenttin’s account of the Chinefe, 170. 

Partot kind poffefs a great range of modolation of voice, 428. 

Patagonlatis, ‘a gigantic race ;~their exiftence doubtful, 240. Accomie of by Commo- 
dore Byron, 353. By Captain Wallis, 354. Size fix to fevem’ feeys $04! Dex. 
terous in the ufe of a fingular weapon, 355. 

Peacock, voice of, harfh and grating, 429. 

Pelew or Palos Iflands, 335. Inhabitants of a deep copper celour go naked ;— 
middle fize, handfome, tattooed ; regard hair on any parts except the hwad, aan in- 
ftance of preat indelicacy ; friendly, 336. Marriage among them a civil comtract 
held inviolable ;—polygamy permitted ;—wives, when pregnamt, fesp not wah their 
hufbands, 338. Mode of burying the dead, 339. Patterns of humnity and eoral 
rectitude, ibid. Inftance of fuperftition, ibid. Believe in a future fate of rewards 
and punifhments, 340. Kill their prifeners taken in wary 341. 

Pelopidas about to facrifice a virgin, fubititutes a mare, 331. 

Pennant follows but improves upon Ray’s arrangement, '74. 

Perfians refemble the Moguls, 191. Northern provinces fairer than the fouthera, 192. 
Xenophon fays they were in his time a people thick and fat: Mazoellinus that they 
were meagre and thin: Chardin that the Guebres, a remaant of the ancient: Perfians, 
are ugly, ill made, and rough fkinned. From intermarriages withthe natives of: Cir- 
caffia and Georgiag the Perfians ate much improved, 19%. 

Peru, Indians of, on the fea-coaft, copper colour, 237. Elevated plain bet wean tle Cor- 
dillinas 3~-white, ibid. 

Pefcara, a town in Africa, deferted in fummer on account of the.febrpion, 464,. 

Phillip (Governor) account of New South Walesy #7 gu 

Philippine IMlands, inhabitants of much diverGficd 5—thie, diverGty accounted dar, agg 5 
have a refemblance to the Malaga, 184. - 

Von. IL af, Phrygian, 
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Phrygian melody fed for the cure of aichiadis pains, 470—~To heal the bite of viper, 
47}. 

Pigafetta’s account, of the inhabitants of java, 1775 

Pigeon, his coo amorous and plaiptives 428. . 

Pigmies in Mauritania, Conftantia, and Bugia, fet a watch »—give a dgnal by a cry, 
&e. 424. And alarm by a fcream, 425. 

Pirglar notices the happy effects of mulic, 470. 

Piffagan, an ifland fixteen leagues weft of Sumatra ;—natives, an account pf, 376. 

Pleafure and pain anit from two fources, 445. Pleafure derived from the acquifition of 
knowledge counterbalanced by pain, 453. Caufes of pain augment in quadruple pra- 
portion, 454. Pleafure and pain from bufinefs, ibid. From fexual attachment and 
its confequences, ibid. Pleafure and pain of brute animals, 456. Equitably diftri- 
buted, 459. 

Pliny the elder, defeéls of ;—his merits ;—anticnt naturalifts were diftinguithed by 
Brandeur and elevation of fentiment ;—~exalt our ideas of nature, and are folicitous 
tq fhow that al} her produétions anfwer fome ufeful purpofe to mankind, 18, 19. 
Abfurdities in Pliny’s hiflory of animals, 20. Confufion, 21. 

Poifon, a relative term, what is hurtful to one {pecies of animals (alutary food to others, 
461.—Taken into the ftomach whether noxious, ibid. Poifon of ferpents virulent 
in proportion to the heat of the climate, 464. 

Pollock (James) bit by a mad dog, 472. 

Polypus, frefh water, puifonous, 463. Has no teeth or other inftrument that could 
pierce the dkin, ib.d. 

Pope and the eatholic hierarchy, 349. Sale of abfolutions and difpenfations the means 
-of enriching, ibid. 

Population the refult of fociety, 231. 

Pertlotk’s (Captain) account of Nootka Bay and Sound, 359. 

Pofition chofen by animals about to fleep, gor. 

Poultry paffefs the molt copious language of all domeltic birds, 43>. Curious fa ic- 
lative to, 431. 

Pregnancy. Females in that ftate affected by defire or by fear ;—Effedts of imagination 
‘tn that ftate, 133) 140. 

Prejudice a bar to improvement, 149. 

Premature ‘fudy painful, 453. 

Prefcription, Dr Mead’s, for canine madnefs, 477. 

Preventative remedies for canine madnefs, 473. 
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Prints tet Good esting, 533. MeativieF ipriifying His appetite, ibid 

Printing, happy effréts of the invention of, 352. 

Progrefs of fuperftition refpecting the vittims offered! factfice; ‘34534 

Progrefs of the mind checked by improper culture, 446. 

Progrefs and fodlingt of a welt informed amnd; 453. 

Prophetic power. See Second Sight, 385. 

Pfittacus galgulus, a {pecies of parrot ;—when about £6 floep thaange- Rif by ene sede. 
the branch of a-tree;yors! ' 

Pythagoras Yaid to hive been thé'Hiiventor of sunlit ada tire fur difenle,~‘s /t: 

Pyrard's account of the Molucca! Mlands, 179. : 40 


qc 
Quadrupéds. In thefe the charadterifi figns are taken from the feet, ‘teeth, ee 
parts of generation, &c. 7. Authors who have treated of, Ariftotle, ‘Ptiny, 


Oppian, Gefner, Wotton, Aldrovandus, Joniton, Ray, Klein, Buéen, ‘Brilfon, en. 
nant, 7-77. 
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Rapacious animals, food of, precations—hence endowed with the power of tong. abiti, 
nence, 457. Have courage, artifice, patience, Bec. ibid, 

Raven, different notes of, 428. . 

Ray (Rew. John) in 1693, publifhed his fynopiis of Quadrupeds z and ‘Serpents in aes 
his Infeéts : in 1713, his Birds and Fithes, 44. Arrangement, 44rmg8. sie 

Reaumur, 126. See Reproduétion, infra. Defcribes the fting of the bee, Ss Wifi 

Redi afferts that the poifon of ferpents taken into. the fomach i is nat deleterious, AOkss 


Reformation, happy confequences of, 350. 
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Religion, tr traces of it pyery, where. to be found; ‘though frequently finking i into fuperfti- 
tion, 347. Affetted by climate, “bid: 

Remarks on the bite of a mad dog, 47! 

Reprodudtion of parts lopped off, 123. Suppofed caufes oF experiments on earth 
worms, 123—125. On frefl water worm, tag, on M. de Reaumur’s ¢ cxadingh any 
fagacity in tracing the reproduction of “the claws of eray-fih, 126. _ Prosels. es 
If the tail be cut off, the animal furvives it a few days only, 128.1 

Reptiles. See Serpents. Klvin treats of 5 Jat “Pennant, 7. Mixture ‘of resides waa may 
_praduce, 351. 

352 Rochon’s . 
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Rochon’s account of Madagafcar and Cochin Chins, 173. 

Roebuck lefs frequent, loud, and ftrong in hiswry than the Gag y--young ones iter 4 
fhott tnd pldiritive cry ;~cafily imitated, by which their mothers ane after deceived 
to their own deftrnction, 423. 

Romans prohibited human facrifices by a law made in the year of the city 657. See 
page 327. 

Rondetetlus, a profelfee of meditine at Montpelier, “publithed in tcyq a vol. on 
fires, de piftibus, 29. Arrangement, accuracy, and fidelity, ibid. and 30 

Rooks in the breeding feafon make cluwdy attempts at finging, 428. 

Ruffians, previous to the reign of Peter the Great, were ignorant, brutal, and cowardly 
-—-mei and women went promifcuoufly into the fame bath, &e. 206. 
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sacrifices human, Otaheite, 320, Inftances of the fame prattices from facred Scripture, 
324: 

Saint Leger, 142 See Leper. 

Sdivianus Hippotites, profeffor of medicine at Rome. In 1757, publithed a folio vo- 
lume, entitled, Aquatnhan animahum Hifforta, with figures drawn from the life, and 
engraved with furprifing tafte and elegance, 39. 

Samoiedds, 198. Set Varieties, Sc. Have no fimilarity to the Ruflians, 163. Inha- 
bir 68th or Goth degree, ibid. 

Sindhez (M ) travels in Tartary, 1735-1737) 166. 

Sandwich Iflands, human facrifices fro quent in,-322. 

Savu, an ifland in the South Sea, 289. Savu 10° fouth, rich in vegetables and anunuals ; 
—natives rather below than above middle fize ;—women fhort and fquat, dark brown 

hair black and lank ;-—men"well made, vigorous and ative, 289. Eradicate the hair 
from their armpits and beards ;—wear garments of cotton cloth dyed blue pa vae 
riety of ornaments, chains of gold wite round their neck, bracelets; the women 
girdles of Beads round their waifts. Both femes have their ears pierced. Some men 

wear rings of ivory two inches broad, and about an inch in thicknefs round their 

arms above the elbow. Names traced on their atms, 290. Hoults from 4do to 
20 feetfong ;—food every tame ahimadl in ttir pdffeffion, hut prefer dogs and cats to 
fheep and goats ;—make a kind of wine ; chew betle and areca, with lime and tobac- 
co, 29, Rank and political eftablifhment ; theit pride, = refpettable pedigree s— 

“ftones'of memorial, 292, Rehgion, paguhifin s44xeellent morals, ibid. 

Strlavendra, 
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Scolapets, of centipes, polfomoumpgiige? tic aly pote ch 

8 , dhicfiofebe ftinging unimidsinfubes.a polfen into'the wound,i4h4. -Raifon 

"oi, virulent isopropontion to thevagnt of the climate, ibid. Poifon. pf. eehpuited. after 
two or three attacks, 465. Stings itfelf to death whea it capnotieftape,, ibid. Kill 
and devour each other, ibid. 

Scythians facrificed to Mars one of each hundred prifoners, 325. 

Second Sight, or prophetic powen, 385. The effect of fituatiqn and. circumfigagnsges 
their predictions, or rather tevericss are all expreflive of. deathe, ax other frutagpiyca- 
lamities, 385. Specimesty-g86, Dr S. Johnfon’s Mofinkion of this Sanity jp--admits 
that it is ufelefs ;—confined se the moft mean aad ignorant set prefcience j-wMr 
MiNical’s acceunt of it in hisremarks upon Dr Johnfon'sjourney, 988,989. . The 
belief of it nearby extin& even in the weftern iflands, ibid. 

Sedentary life gives rife to difeafes, 445. Stone, gout, confumption, want of appetite, 
&c, ibid. 

Semnones in Germany, adaman victim on certain occafions, 332. 

Senegal, negroes of, not fo ftrong as thofe of Guinea, but more ingenious, 217. 

Sepulture, rites of. Inthe Pelew Ifands the body is wrapped in aenat, carris@ in. & Bans 
boo machine on the fhoulders of four men, attended by female mourners making loud 
lamentations, 339. 

Serpents, authors who have treated of, Ariftotle, Pliny, lian, Wotton, Aldrovandus, 
Jonfton, Rey, Khini;—their poifon, when taken inte the ftomexh, oMerted hy Fon- 
tana to be noxious ; by Redi to be innocuous, 461. Belfometyrigulentin prppention 
to the heat of the climate, 464. Number of {pecies, 214, ,af.,which, pmly 32 arc 
poifonous. 

bhaw’s (Dr) autherity for the jumar from the jack-afs and cow, 143 

Sheep reprefented by Buffon as the moft ftupid of quadrupeds, gig, This,gharge not 
altogether jut, 420. Seeke-the protection of the thepherd and dog, ipid.; Ahanguage, 
ibid. a 

Siamefe, account ofy174. Their forehead contratts fuddenly pwdike the chin ends in 

| @ point ;-—long ears a favourite ornament with them and other caflern nations ;— 
pierced; defoend to their. fhouldess, ibid. Account of, by Struys, by Tachard, 175. 

Silk worms, propafed method of rearing them in Brita, 454. A mixed breed, sbid. 

Objettions anfwered, 155, Ady be the means of raifing a fortune, and making a name 
immortal, #56. 

Similarities in.the external form and-interpal firuflure of quadrupeds, 4. 

Similarity infuflicisnt for claffifcation. Difpofitions, menners, inftindls, and oeconomy, 

_ muft be ftudied, 7. 

Skates 
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Skates of the Laptoriders two yurcls long, 160 prof the Samoiedes two feet, 124 
Sleep, its caufes and confequences, 361 et /eg. Almoft every animated being wae 
to its power, 409. Some animals require mote, fornedefs. Many fleep.sit winter, 7! 

Sloth, reat pain, 459. 

Slugyith motion of fnaily and earth worm;, 459. 

Snails and earth worms have thar food before them, ibid. 

Society Ifles in the South Sea, 315. 

Sofala, inbabitants of, have no bad fmell, 29. 

Sonmambulifts. A firiking inftance, g91. Converfation, 39a. Mode of awaking, 
393. Another inftance, ibid. A third inftance, 394, where the famngmbulift 

agead andowgote withays the ule of his eyes. Devaud,a fourth inftance, 35) 6, 7- 
A treatife on fomnabulifm, under the title of A True and Surpriffag Agcouny of a 
Natural Sleep Walker, read before the Philofophical Society of Laufanngs,4788- 

Sorgel an antidote and cure for cinine madnefe, 476. i 

South Sea Iflands, inhabitants of, divided into two claffes, namely, the friendly, gene- 
rous, ad hofpitable ; and the barbarous, brutal, and hoftile; 241. Sacrifice human 
vigtiong, dogs, hogs, &c. 321. 

Spantards meagre but handjome ;--—from the operation of the fun and aix (warthy gad 
tawHy, 205. 

Spesrows, a remarkable inftance of parcntal attachment, 438, 439. 

Spiders. and fome ogher infeAs, when about to fleep fufpend tlemfelves by the fore- 
lege gore Language of, 435, 436 Amoura of, iid. Poffefs a very fubtle paifon, 
489, infuied by ts probofcis, ibid. 

Sguirrel (fat)torpid in winter, 407. J's temperature, ibid. 

Stine, itru@ure of, in bees, waéps, and hornets, atcurately defcritedysby Hooke and 
Resumur, 466. 

Stinging auiinils, ov. pr. the feorplonytnnfale 2 poifon ite'the wound they make, 464. 

Stomach requires to be alternately filled ahd emptied, 363. 

Struy's acount of the-Siatiehy 275.0) | 

Sumatra, an secount'of the natives of, 896. 
Superfition defolawe the South Sea sands, 322. Arites from ».thoufand nutogal 
cauledy 385. ° 
Swallow, by. thrill alarm, warnechis fpecied of the appabach of the hawk, gad. 
Sweat of the Indims not gffenfive toche fell dike that of the AdticiiasMiegroes, 191. 
Sweduh women prolific; produce 8, 10, or.12 chilroms 28 20 24) andiveven igo, 
» Rat 
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not gulboramppa,, , Men live $0. 400, 140, or.apwards., Morerommrkyble fig tengr 
agri? than any other nation in Europe, 206. 
Swine flecp longer phan pott quadrupeds, 402. 
Sympathy, its effects on human bodies. The bond by which Natuge attaches; mankala 
to each other, 134. 
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Tachard’s account’ of the Sianitfe, 175 3—of Java,-4 Py}. 

Tacitns’s acount of fhe Germans offering human facrifices, 339; 

Tails, . dejs daidy 'that} in the Manilla and Philippine Iflands, sien have -Béeir feen 
with aaa, ‘4 88. 

Tanmay Mand'of, ‘wometl tarry all the burdens, 320. 

Tarantula, the large fpider of Apulia, poifon of, 466. Effects, and rhethod of cure, 
ibid. and 464. 

Tartars, (northern) 158. ‘See Vatieties, &&c. along the Wolga, in the sth degree, ; 
grofs, ftupid, and brutal people, 163. Have no ideas of religion. Wit notetairry 
young women till they lave had intercourfe with other men, ibid. Iphabit vuft re 
gions. Even when young have wrinkled foreheads, 164. Nofes broad and diiat ; 
eyes {mall and funk; cheek-bones high; lower-part of the face darrow; chin'lony 
and prominest ; uppir jaw falls ins ‘teeth long, and ftand afunder s sfe-brows cover 
the eyes ; face flat; km tawnyg hair black; beards {canty, “hair difpofed -in deyfts ; 
all wander ; live in tents; eat the flefh of horfcs, raw ‘oc'opytridy ard sdwied, ith ; 
drink mares milk fermented with the flour of millet 9thave:theim heads enespt, a 

‘ fall tuft. Women wear their hair, and adorn it with ornaiments of -gepper. A! 
robbers, &c. ibid. ‘Tavernier informs us, that the Calmuck Tartarsy:in she-wicidity 
of the Cafpian Sea, have‘fomething frghifal in theicountenance; Sat Aeesyr fall 
yes, five or fix inches afunder ;' inijead obsregular nofirilsy two holes g; hei thighs 
bend outward, and their legs inward, 165. Thofe of Daghefag hold she.mext rank 
in deformity. Little Tartars of Nogai, in the fletghbourheed-of: the-Biagk Sea, not 
fougly, 165. Siberian Tartars differ in language -Raftwand+ their featunen faften. 
‘Ihe Mongou Tartars the moft polifhed of all the race, ibid. Thofe of 'Phibet, and 
other fonthern regiongy, alfodefs defdritedy:366. .. Kabardintki bedutiful;r30mmen 
of themip sic Ruffian fer tivey a674-+-a20faid to have:migrated from tha: Uemine 
to Kaborda about fwp centuries agdy idee we heey Gorey spon rthatee oe 

Tavernier’s account of the ‘lunquinefe, 174. 

Teachers, 
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Union in ibe focal Rate tends morg than any other cirtamétance te inereafe. ‘popula. 
tier a 
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Valifnieri. See Geacrations 

Van Helmont faw a cafe of hydrophobla cured by fubmerflon, 478. 

Varieties of the human fpecies, 157. Different fhades of colour, ibid: * Deepelt btack 
in the Torrid Zone, 158. Gradually lighter to the outward verge of the Tempe- 
rate Zones; darkens again towird the poles, ibid. The moft northerly feem a dit 
tinét race, ibid. and 159. Chara¢ters—broad large faces, flat nofes, tyes of a yellow 
brown, inclining to black, cheek-bones prominent, mouths large, lips thick and ro- 
flected, vier fqueaking, head large, hair black and fmooth, fkin of a tawny hue, 
ibid. ; breafts long, nipples “lack 5 ftupid, fuperftitious, void of modefty, want 
courage ; manners; are feldom fick; live to a great age, &c. 160, ‘OF the Yartars 
and Chinefe, Siam and Cochin-China, the Tonquinefe, &c. See Tartars, &c. 
Colour and conformation mark moft varieties. The moft fingular and incredible is 
that of men with tails, faid to be found in the Manilla and Philippine Iles, 180. 
The women amiong the Papous and in New Guinea, according to Le Maire, have 
breafts hanging down to their navel, prominent bellies, limbs and arms fmall, and 
features refembling thofe of apes. 

Venomous liquid taken into the ftomach, its effects, 461. 

Viper may be kept awake during the winter, 407. Bite inertal, 462. Remedy, ibid. 
Kill each other, 465. Bite cured by mufic, 471. 

Viilgar as happy a8 the learned, 455. Caufes, ibid. and 450. 
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Wafer’s account of the Ithams of America, 235. 

Wales, New South, inhabitants of heve no clothing, yet bave fome ideas of {eulpture, 
185. 

‘War coeval with the exiftence of man, 351, Caufes of, ibid, 
cafe of, 952. 

White Negroes, 236. 

Willoughby (Francig, Eq:) died in 11> aged 37. His Ornithology pabiithed by Ray 
in 1678, 967. His arrangement, 3840. Fithes, 40~—42. 
Vou. I 3 T Wilfon 
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‘Wilfon (Captain) of the Antelope, wfteked ion the Pelow Matide in 1783, Wall treated* 

. by the natives, $35. 

Wives and-daughters offered to firangers. This ftrmge caftom of the northern rite 
trons accounted for, 162. 

Woodpecker utters a Species of laugh, 428. 

Worms. Pennant treats of, 76. ee Reptiles. Under this head Pennant eonfiders 
thell-fith, 77. ‘Poifoned by the frefh-water polypus, inftantly die, 462. 

Wotton, &c. See page 84. 

Wotton (Edward) of Oxford, publifhed in 1552. Sis method, 26, His file unaf- 
fected, concife, and elegant, ibid. : 

Wreftling and boxing amufements in the South Sea iflands, 314. 
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Xenophon fays, that the Pe. fime in bis time were thick and fat, 192 
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Arngucbir natiscs aie not black © Moft of them fpeak the Arabic language, 209. 
7ealauil (New) natives frindly, live on the sidges of hulls in fhght fheds. Notmal 
curiofity, a vaft perforited rock, 277. Natives ftrong and well limbed, active, 
vigorous, and expert, and = Colour biown, bke that of a Spamard; hair black ; 
tecth white, featurcs igice ble, raild, gentle, and affectionate to each othe: ; im. 
pl cable to ther enemas, cat them, 278. Both fcxes ftain their faces and bodies 
with black fpot , mien add ucw ous every year, black furrows. When very young, 
like the women, they black cnly ther hips, 279. Marks on the face, fpiral line, 
ibid. Drefs—net-work and cloth, ibid, Ornaments, fivipes of dogs fur, 2805 itene, 
rod feathers of the parrot. Bore their ears. Other ornaments, 281. Howes fal}, 
funiture feasety 5 their cookery confined to baking and roatting, Canoes, tools, 
cv government, 282. Relhgion, 2835; sem, 312. Polygamy permitted, ibid. 
Cplour fiom pretty decp black to an olive, 314, Round faces; teeth broad, white, 
ind well fet3 large eyes, haw black and ftraight. Drefs, the fame fer both fexes ; 
an oblong garment, five fict by four, of a filky Saxen fubltance, from a fedgy plant, 
A quantity of the fame plant fixed on a firing, and caft ‘about the fhoulders, ferves 
for an outer garment, % it 1s made to reach the middle of the thigh, 316. Fix in 
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ples ciiubiandfenthers by wpy.of :orngmvent s adorn thelp: wish, pear] bell, 
Wear ' earrings 3 fome of jafper ;—pierce the feptum of the nofe ;»~-wear necklaces ; 
xmpaint with.rediochre and greafe}—live in canes, 40 0F soina pears ny ge -buile 
huts or hovels ;—fubfift by fifhing 3~—roaft or bake their fifh shave 10; idea ‘of 
boiling any thing ;-—build large ftrong canoes j-~breed dogs for cating ;-—-when other 
fi carmat be'had,; have recourfe to-thell fith y-—war their principal profeffion,:958. 
Exprefs great joyy: as well as great grief, by cutting:gathes in their cheeksiand fore. 
heads, 319. 

emblai{Nova) inhabitants of, 1§8. See Varieties, &e, “Women of, adorn their ears 
‘and nofes with pendants of blue ftoncs, 161. Draw blue lines agrofe their forehead 
and chin, ' ibid. All live under ground buried in fmoke, ibid. » In. advanced life ard 
aflited witht blindnefs, 162. Offer of wives and daughters accounted for, tbid. 
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